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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
118 W. Jackson Bivd., Ghicago, Ill. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
75 cents a year, in the United States of America, 
(except Chicago, where it is $1.00), and Mexico; 
in Canada 8 cents; and in all other countries in 
the Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, ‘‘ dec09’* on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1909. 





SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows that the money has been received and 
credited. 





fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 156. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 


DISCOUNTS: 
3 times l4c a line 9 times llc a line 
ae 12 “ (lyr.) 10c a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 


meteor. Praha ule 


National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


1st.—To promote the interests of its members. 


2d4.—To protect and defend its members in their 
awful rights. 
8d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 


honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


General Manager and Treasurer— : , 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 





gr If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 





“Songs of Beedom” 

This is a pamphlet, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining 10 songs (words and music) 
written specially for bee-keepers, by 
Hon. Eugene Secor, Dr. C. C. Miller, 
amd others. They are arranged for either 
organ or piano. The list includes the 
following: “Bee-Keepers’ Reunion 
Song;” “The Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby;” 
“The Hum of the Bees in the Apple- 
Bloom ;” “The Humming of the Bees;” 
“Buckwheat Cakes and Honey;” “Dot 
Happy Bee-Man;” “Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention Song;” “The Busy, Buzzing 
Bees:” “Spring-Time Joys;” and “Con- 
vention Song.” The pamphlet is mailed 
for 25 cents, or sent with the American 
Bee Journal one year—both for only 
go cents. Send all orders to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, 118 W. Jackson, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 





WE ARE NOW 
Booking Queen-Orders for 1909 


$4.00 for 6 queens; $2.10 for 3; or 75c for” 


‘Sire Hhallal Quéé-Bee 


For a number of years we have been sending out to bee-keep- 
ers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, purely mated, and 
all right in every respect. Here is whatafew of those who re- 
ceived our Queens have to say about them: 


What They Say of Our Queens 


GEORGE W. YoRK & Co.:—The two queens received of you some time 
ago are fine. They are good breeders, and the workers are showing up fine. 
I introduced them among black bees, and the bees are nearly yellow now, 
and are doing good work. A. W. SWAN. 

Nemaha, Co., Kan., July 15, 1905. 

ake 

GEORGE W. YORK & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you have 
sent me the best. She keeps 9% Langstroth frames fully occupied to date, 


and, although I kept the hive well contracted, to force them to swarm. they 
have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 100 pounds of honey if the 











flow lasts this week. CHAS. MITCHELL. 
Ontario, Canada, July 22, 1905. 
Foefoefe 
GEORGE W. YORK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has proven a good 
one, and bas given me some of my best colonies. N. P. OGLESBY. 
Washington Co., Va., July 22, 1905. 
fo efooge 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co.:—The queen I receiv3d of youafew days ago 
came through O.K., and I want to say that she isa beauty. I immediately 
introduced her intoacolony which had been queenless for 20 days. She 
was accepted by them, and has gone to work nicely. 1 am highly pleased 
with her and your promptness in filling my order. y father, who is an old 
bee-keeper, pronounced her tee hs You will hear from me — when I 
am in need of something in the line. B. B. McCoo. 

Marion Co., Lil., July 13. 


We usually begin mailing Queens-in May, and continue there- 
after, on the plan of “first come first served.’? The price of one 
of our Untested Queens alone is 75 cents, or with the monthly 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.20. Three Queens 
(without Journal) would be $2.10, or 6 for $4.00. Full instructions for introducing are sent 
with each Queen, being printed on the underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine Standard-Bred Quecns. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 118 W. Jackson, Chicago. Ill, 











Lewis Bee-ware Shipped Promptly 


Send for Catalog 


Pure Italian Bees, in Up-to-date Hives, and Queens, For Sale. 


ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. (Not Inc.) H. M. Arnd, Proprietor, 


Successors to YorK HONEY & BEE-SuUPPLY Co., 191-193 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
Long Distance Telephone, North 1559 
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Dittmer’s Comb Foundation 


Is the Best. Not because we say so, but because the Bees prefer 
it to other makes. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It has built its Reputation and established its Merits, on its own 
Foundation and its own Name. 


We make a Specialty of Working Wax into Founda- 
tion for Cash. 


Write for free catalog and prices on full Line of 
Supplies. 





GUS DITTMER CO., Augusta, Wis, 














May, 1909. 




















ROOTS Goons 


Are money-savers. We have a full line 
of Supplies, {Bees, Queens, etc., and 
can supply you with anything in the 


BEE-LINE 


Queens any quantity. Tested, $1.00; 
Untested, 75c each. 4Atf 


Rea Bee & Honey Go., 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 


Bred from superior golden stock last sea- 
son; now ready to mail. Their bees are 
hustlers and beauties. These breeders are 
as good as money can buy. They are simply 
fine. Their bees are very gentle to handle— 
$5.00 to $10.00 each ; untested queens ready to 
mail after April 15. Golden and leather or 
three- -banded stock. Our long experience 
as a queen-breeder is a guarantee that our 
queens are as good as the best. Untested, 
$1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 for $9.00; tested, $1. 0 ; 
select tested, $2.50; best, $5.00. This season's 
rearing. Write for prices on a large number. 


T.S. HALL, ““ 


Jasper, Pickens Co., Ga. 


Italian Queens 


DIRECT FROM ITALY 
The Best in the World 
EXTENSIVE APIARIES 
Address, ENRICO PENNA, Bologna (italy) 


Price-List_for America_(1909) 


eG 
pOne selected fertilized Italian Queen, warranted 
pure and right mated, in May, $1.40; in June, July, 
August and September, $1.30. 
12 Queens, in May, 14.00; in June, July, August 
ar September, 

One extra-selected Italian Breedin Queen, in 
May, June, July, August and September, $3.00. 
Advertisement.—In Italy we have but one ‘Tace 

of bees; so there is no Canger of getting into 
hybrids. I have never had in my apiaries a 
single case of foul brood (which is scarcely to 
be found in this country). So my customers 
must never have any fear of contagion from 
my bees. All my queens are reared from ex- 
tra-selected breeding-queens most carefully 
tested. 
Conditéens.—Oash with orders. I send queens 
Ri »st free. In October I don’t send queens. 
he queens that die on the journey will be re- 
placed provided they are sent back imme- 
diately in their boxes. Purchasers are earn- 
estly requested to write their addresses very 
clearly. A letter can be lost by the post; so 
the customers whose letters remain unan- 
swered are requested to write again for ex- 
planation. 


MILLER AUTOMATIC DECAPPERS 


The only machines for decapping 
honey-combs. 

For all frames and sections. 
$5 to $35 
APICULTURAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Providence, R. |. 























MR. BEE-KEEPER! 


If you want a hugging bear don’t buy a 
ee dy Bear, but a real live bear. If you 
want Bee-Supplies of the best quality at the 
lowe st price, and right quick, send me list 
ot goods wanted for best price. I want to 
send you my catalog. Car-loads of goods 
on hand. Bees for sale. Correspondence 
Solicited. 


H. S. DUBY, St. Anne, Ill. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Italian Bees 


Queensand Nuclei 








Choice Home-bred and Im- 
ported Stock. All Queens 
Reared in Full Colonies. 








Prices for June 


One Untested Queen.. - $0.90 
One Tested Queen.. 1.10 
One Select Tested Queen.. - 140 
One Breeder Queen.. - 2.20 
One Comb Nucleus—no ‘Queen . 95 


Safe arrival guaranteed. For | price on 
— quantities and description of each 
rade of Queens send for Catalog. All 
fireens by return mail. A limited quantity 
of Comb Foundation. Send for sample. 


J. L. STRONG 


204 E. Logan St. 2 - - CLARINDA, IOWA, 


ROOT’S 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


at factory prices, f. o. b., San Antonio. 


Weed New Process 
Comb Foundation 


We manufacture this right here, out of clean 
Southern wax which is superior to all other. 
Weare careful to retain the original fra- 
grant odor of the hives. It takes skill and 
care to dothis. If you desire to have your 
beeswax worked up in this way send it here. 
We wish large quantities of wax from asso- 
ciations to be worked into comb foundation. 
Write for rates. Reliable agents wanted 
everywhere. Illustrated catalog free. SA6t 


TOEPPERWEIN & MAYFIELD, 
1322 S&S. Flores St., San Antonio, Tex. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Western Headquarters 











My stock of goods is the largest and 
most complete carried in the West, and 
with car-loads continually being added, 
I am in position to meet every want of 
the bee-keeper with promptness and 
satisfaction. 


We sell Root’s Goods here at Des 
Moines, lowa, at Root’s factory 
prices, wholesale and retail. Send 
for catalog to-day, or send usa list of 
the goods you need and we will fame 
you prices according to quantity, by 
letter. Address, 4A3t 


Joseph Nysewander, 
565 & 567 W. 7th Street, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Mott’s Strain of Italians 


Work red clover and other deep blooms. 
Hardy and gentle. Untested,75c. Guaran- 
teed, $1.00.. Tested, $1.25. Golden Queens 
for the same price. Leaflet, “‘ Safe Plans of 
Introduction,” 15c. Also “ Rapid Increase,” 
5c. Or copy of each, 25c. 4A6t 


E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 














—ITALIAN BEES— 
Full Colonies and Nuclei 
FOR SALE 


We offer for delivery any time after April 
15, full colonies of Italian Bees,in 8&frame 
hives, at $7.00 per colony, including queen; 
or in lots of 5or more colonies, at $6.50 each. 

Nuclei—3-frame, with queen, at $3.50 each; 
or in lots of 5or more, $3.25 each. Nucleus 
orders to be filled about May 10. 

The above prices are f.ob. express, ship- 
ping point 100 miles west of Chicago. Or- 
ders filled in rotation. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


MILLER’S 
slperior Italian Queens 


By return mail after June Ist or your 
money back. Bred from best Red 
Clover working strains in U.S. No 
better hustlers, gentle, and winter ex- 
cellent. Untested, from my three- 
banded Superior Breeder—1, $1.00; 





6, $5.00; 12, $9.00; after July Ist, 1, 
75c; 6, $4.00; 12, $7.50. Special price 


on 50 or more. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Circulars free. 4Atf 


Isaac F. Miller, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY 


Has the latest report of all the best work in 
practical entomo ogy. Articles upon apicul- 
ture by national authorities appear in it. If 
you wish the best entomological journal fo1 
the practical man,subscribe for it. $2 a year. 


E. DWIGHT SANDERSON, Business Mgr., 
DURHAM, N. H. 








BIG BARGAIN SALE 
on Bee-Supplies 


I have bought all the bee-supplies and 
machines of the Minneapolis Wood and 
Machinery Co. Send mealist of what you 
need, and get the right price. Also Adel, 
Carniolan, Italian, and Caucasian Queens. 


CHAS. MONDENG, 4Atf 
160 Newton Ave. N., Minneapolis, Mian. 


Apiary for Sale Cheap 


For some one wishing to come South and 
start up in the bee or queen-rearing busi- 
ness, I offer my outfit of some 3 colonies on 
Langstroth frames, extractor, and all tools, 
etc., for about $90. Reason, I am a bachelor 
of 35 years, and a house-builder, and not ina 
condition or well situated now to care for 
bees unless I had a “ better half” who could 
attend to bees sometimes. 

W. T. LEWIS, Lewisburg, Miss. 








of my Famous Red 


Clover and Golden 
Stock. Untested, 0c 
each; Select-Untest- 
ed. 75c each; Tested, 


leach. Nuclei—$i 
per Pome, without queen. 4A5t 
_ ROSS, 1709 Upper 2d St., Evansville, Ind. 


BEE-HIVES 59°00 enaic: 
free. J. F. Buchmayer, Iowa City, lowa 








___ Blue prints of 20 artistic 
House Plans homes, costing from 
Biss Lo gee, for 235 cents 3t 


4A 
chlers Son, Architects, C arthage, Mo. 
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DOOLITTLE’S 
‘Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’”’ 


This is G. M. Doolittle’s master-piece on 
rearing the best of queens in perfect accord 
with Nature’s way. It is for the amateur and 
the veteran in bee-keeping. TheA. I. Root 
Co., who ought to know, say this about Doolit- 
tie’s queen-rearing book: 

It is practically the only comprehensive 





book on queen-rearing now in print. It is looked upon by many as the foundation of mod- 


€rn methods of rearing queens wholesale.”’ 


Mr. Doolittle’s book also gives his method of producing comb honey, and the care of 
same; his management of swarming, weak colonies, etc. It is a book of 126 pages, and is 
mailed at the following prices: Bound in cloth, $1.00; bound in leatherette, 75 cents. 


» Special Clubbing Offer 


We offer a cloth-bound copy of this book with the American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.40; or_a copy of the leatherette-bound edition, with the American Bee Journal one 


year—both for $1.1 


The cloth-bound book given free for getting 3 new subscribers at 75c 


each; or the leatherette-bound copy given for 2 new subscribers. ; 
Every bee-keeper should have a copy of Mr. Doolittle’s book, as he is one of the stan- 
dard authorities of the world on the subject of queen-rearing and everything else connected 


with bee-keeping and honey-production, 


George W. York @ Co., 118 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 





QUEENS 


An improved superior strain of Italians 
is what Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder rears. 

Our stock is Northern-bred and hardy. 

Our five yards Winter on Summer stands 
with practically no loss. 

One of our customers tells us he has be- 
come one of the largest honey-producers of 
the West and says that in a great measure 
his success is due to our stock. 














Prices before July1l aol 6 12 
Select QUEEDS.........eceeeeeeeee | $1 00 | $5 00 | $9 00 
Tested queens...... e -| 150) 800) 15 00 
Select tested queens..... 200; 1000; 1800 
Breeders......++-ss+++++ ee --| 400 
Golden five-band breeders ... 6 00 
Two-comb nuclei, no queen...) 250/ 1400 | 25 00 
Three-comb nuclel........... .. 3 50 | 20 00 | 35 00 
Full colonies on eight frames.) 6 00 | 30 00 








Add the price of whatever queen is 
wanted with nuclei or colonies. Queens 
ready April lst, bees May 10th. Safe arrival 
and pure mating guaranteed. Circular 
and testimonials free. 


Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder, Bellevue, 0. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





DON'T BUY QUEENS UNTIL YOU SEE MY 


FREE OFFER 


NOT CHEAP QUEENS, BUT QUEENS CHEAP. 


Reared from the best selected red-clover 
mothers. My queens are all reared by the 
bees, as they far better understand the job 
thanI. Luse no artificial plan. All queens 
large and well developed, such as will, with 
roper management, fill an ordinary hive 
ull of eggs and brood in ten days. 

Directions for building up weak colonies 
with my queens, l0c. 


Prices ot Extra Selected Three-Band Bees and Queens. 


Untested queens ........ woceccccooeoce 1, $ 75; 6, $ 4.20 
Tested es egecccsencececocesccscs 1, 1.00;6, 6.70 
Breeder ..........:- st eseececesececcenses 1, 5.00; 3, 12.00 
1-frame nucleus with untested q’n.1, 1.75; 6, 10.20 
3-frame nucleus with untested q’n.1, 2.25; 6, 13.20 
1-frame uncleus withtested queen.1, 2.00; 6, 11.70 
2-frame nucleus with tested queen.1, 2.50 ; 6, 14.70 
Full colonies, untested QUeeN.........seeeceeee 4.75 
Full colonies, tested QUCED..........ceeceeeeees - 5.00 
Prices of Extra Selected Five-Band or Golden Itallan Queens. 
Untested queens............ grccwnatil 1, $ 1.00 ; 6, $ 5.70 
Tested ” eee 1, 1.50; 6, 8.70 
Breeder 1, 10.00; 3, 24.00 





If queens are wanted in large quantity, write 
for price list. 3Atf 


W. J. LITTLEFIELD, Little Rock, Ark., Rt 3. 


on Bee-Supplies 
6 Percent Off Berry-Boxes, etc. 
Send for price-list. Manufactured by 
3A3t J. J. BRADNER, Marion, Ind. 











BEE-SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail 


Ask us for prices on the goods you will 
need for this season. Discount for early or- 
ders. Send us your subscription for Glean- 
ings—one year and a Bee-Veil for §1.15, post- 
paid. Send for catalog. 

M.H. HUNT & SON, Opp. Lake Shore Depot, Lansing, Mich. 


CHOIGE QUEENS 


Golden—Red Clover—ltalians—and Gray 





Garniolans 
6 12 
Select Queens............ $1.00 $5.00 $ 9.00 
Tested Queens eevecesoces 1.25 6.75 12.00 
Select Tested...... 8.00 15.00 


ee ‘ 
j Breeders, $3.00 to $4.00 each. 5Atf 
CHAS. KOEPPEN, Fredericksburg, Va. 


em Cheap as 
YY YY we 32 page Catalogue 
free. Special Prices to 
and Cemeteries, 


I Churches 

rand | Coiled 8 F Co, 
wih Pewiiel Box 318 Winchester Ind. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 











3 ‘ Send 10c for four 

Bi sample issues of 

our big fruit 

: magazine and we 
will send you any one of the followin 
highly popular songs: “My Rancho Girl, 

Some Time in After Years,” “ A Boy anda 


Girl,” “ Molly Dear,” “ Fallin 
Leaf,” free. Don’t wait, sonal 
today to the Fruit Belt Pub- 


lishing Co., 187 E. Fulton St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Are You Interested 
d 








in raising poultry, live | 
stock, produce, fruit, hon- 
ey, or other farm products? 
If so, send ten cents fora Months 
3-months’ trial subscrip- Trial 
tion to the “RURAL FARMER.” Subscription 


It Tells You L220 ccxs 


all about farm cultivation, orcharding, live 
stock and pouey breeding. How to Market 
crops successfully, informs you how to ship, 
ack, crate, billand get returns. RURAL 
ARMER” ‘columns are rich in things you 
should know. Three Months for 10 cents. 
Published weekly—50 cents per year; 3 years 
for $1.00, or $1.00 per year for club of 3 persons. 


**RURAL FARMER,” 
448. 3rd Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 














Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden and Red Clover Stock 


The late E. L. Pratt (Swarthmore) used 5 
of my Goldens in 198, and wanted severa| 
hundred this season. My clover stock orici- 
nated from the leather-colored Italian ). 
of Northern Italy, and has never been 
passed in the production of honey and 
many other good qualities. 

Price of Queens: 75 cents each: 3 for 
$2.00; 6 for $3.75; $7.00 per doz. Tested $).25 
each. Nucleus with young queen on ? 
frames, $2.50, June Ist. ll queens guaran- 
teed to reach buyer in good condition. 

Circular free. SAtf 


GEO. W. BARNES, 
Box 340 Norwalk, Ohio 


- TEXAS 
FAMOUS 


QUEENS 


The Blue-Ribbon Winners 


Will be ready early in April. 
Let me book your order 
now for April, May and 
June delivery. 


ts 








—PRICES— 
Untested, each, 75 cts.; per doz., $ 8. 
Tested, - a — — 22 


Italians, Banats, and Carniolans—al] 
blue-ribbon winners, and free from dis- 
ease. Write for Circular. 3Att 


GRANT ANDERSON, 


Sabinal, Texas 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


GEO. S. GRAFFAM & BRO. 


ARE LOCATED AT 


105 Third Street, Bangor, Maine 


They have there yards for the production 
of comb and extracted honey, a yard by it- 
self for the breeding of their Black Diamond 
Bees, a large warehouse filled with 


Root Supplies 


Black Diamond Brand Beer, and honey- 
packages of alldescriptions. Their office is 
at the same address, and here they are fitted 
to receive bee-keepers or their orders, enter- 
taining the one and handling the other with 
a service that cannot be surpassed. If you 
are interested in bees, live in New England, 
and have not their catalog and circulars, 
et them a postal. You will be well re- 
paid. S5A6t 

Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


EXTRACTING MADE EASY 
by using 
MILLER AUTOMATIC DECAPPFRS 
$5 to $35. Catalog Free 


APICULTURAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Providence, R, |. 


Do You Need Queens ? 


We can furnish Tested Queens by 
return mail. Vigorous and prolific 
queens reared last fall and wintered 
in 4-frame nuclei, $1.00 each. 

Our 3-band strain of Italians will not 
disappoint you. 3Atf 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO,, 


Loreauville, Iberia Par., La. 
Mention Bee Journal when writins: 
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How About White Clover? 


There seems unusual interest this 
year in the question as to whether there 
will be a white-clover crop this year. 
Some hold that it was so dry last sum- 
mer or fall that a failure will follow. 
Others expect a crop in spite of. the 
drouth. The _ Bee-Keepers’ Review 
quotes Prof. W. J. Beal, of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, as saying: 

White clover will blossom and bear seeds 
every year if the conditions are favorable. 
If we have a cool, wet spring, white clover 
will be abundant; if dry in May and June, 
the crop will not amount to anything. How it 
will be about the growth of the seed this 
spring that fell upon the ground last June 
is uncertain. In places where the plants 
throve last year, you may expect them again 
this year, as good, if the season is favorable.” 

Editor Hutchinson says: “We may 
theorize all we please, but when the 
drouth of the autumn is followed by a 
honey-dearth the next year, not only 
one year, but year after year, it practi- 
cally settles the matter in my mind.” 

Well, we do not need to wait very long 
to know what white clover will do this 
year, Certainly there was drouth last 
fall over a large area. Will there be a 
good growth of clover over that area? 
And if so, will there be nectar in the 
blossoms ? 

Pi rehe Sa ae 


Large Average from Few Colonies 


Every now and then some beginner 
reports an average yield per colony quite 
beyond that of many more experienced 
bee-keepers. Some have attributed this 
to the intense enthusiasm of the begin- 
ner. But the enthusiasm of the genuine 
bee-keeper does not fade out with the 
passing of the years. Even if it did, the 
enthusiasm of the beginner would hardly 
offset the skill and experience of the 
veteran. The difference is to be rather 





in the fact that the beginner having only 
a few colonies, his bees have a better 
chance at pasturage. M. V. Facey says 
in the Bee-keepers’ Review: 

“In 1906, which was rather a good year 
in this locality, the colonies in my yards 
considerably exceeded 100 pounds per col- 
ony, but farmers’ bees, with only a_ few 
swarms in a place, handled under my direc- 
tions, netted over 200 pounds, while one man’s 
bees (only two colonies) yielded 540 pounds, 
although of only ordinary strength in the 
spring. I have invariably found that, as a 
rule, to have a few bees in a place will ex- 
ceed in results, per colony, the yield of a 
yard of, say 15 or 100 colonies, about 33 
percent.” 

The explanation is easy. Suppose 
100 colonies in an apiary where white 
clover is the main source. The surplus 
will be stored in the space of 2 to 6 
weeks. At other times no surplus will 
be stored, although quite a bit of honey 
is gathered and used by the bees for 
their own needs. Now suppose there 
are only 2 colonies instead of 100. In 
that case it may happen that the bees 
will be able to store a surplus during 8 
to 10 weeks, and of course that will 
greatly increase the average per colony. 
But the yield per colony is not the mgst 
important thing. It is more profitable 
for most to have an average of 50 
pounds per colony from 100 colonies 
than to have an average of 200 pounds 
from 2 colonies. 


Slow Cooling of Beeswax 

At one time the American Bee Journal 
was criticised severely for advising that 
beeswax should be cooled slowly in ord- 
er to have best quality. However severe 
the censure, there was comfort in the 
thought that the suffering was in a just 
cause. There is now additional com- 
fort in finding that so good an authority 
as Mr. Thos. W. Cowan in his new book, 


“Wax Craft,” endorses the views then 
given. On page 61 he says: 

“The scum is then taken off, the copper 
covered over with cloths, and the water and 
wax are allowed to cool as slowly as possi- 


ble, for the slower in cooling the more re- 
fined the wax becomes.” 


To be sure, one might say, “Keep the 
wax hot a long time, so as to allow 
plenty of time for impurities to settle,” 
for that would leave the wax just as 
clear as slow cooling, but rapid cooling 
afterward would not be so well on an- 
other account. For if the wax cooled 
rapidly, the outside becomes solid first, 
and the cake cracks. To avoid this, Mr. 
Cowan again prescribes “slow cooling,” 
saying, (page 72): 

“The whole of the wax and water from the 
press is then poured into a can and kept cov- 
ered so as to cool very slowly, thus prevent- 
ing the wax from cracking.” 

So it seems that “slow cooling” is the 
orthodox thing. 

A large quantity of wax covered over, 
in a warm room, will of itself cool slow- 
ly, without any further preliminary. A 
small quantity cools more rapidly. Add 
a quantity of hot water, and that will 
make it cool more slowly. An excel- 
lent way is to put the dish of wax 
(there may or may not be water in the 
dish with the wax) into the oven of the 
cook-stove in the evening, leaving it 
there till the next morning. The slow 
cooling of the stove insures the slow 
cooling of the wax. But there may be a 
bad mess if you forget to take out the 
wax until the stove becomes very hot 
the next morning. To avoid this, put the 
stove-handle in the oven with the wax, 
and when you take out the handle in the 
morning you will be likely to think of 
the wax. 


Pollen for Brood-Rearing 

On page 131, R. C. Aikin expresses 
uncertainty as to whether feeding will 
induce bees to rear brood provided no 
pollen be present. One of the older 
members of the craft reports that years 
ago he had a colony in early spring that 
had no eggs or brood, while others had 
plenty. Deciding that it was queenless 
he was about to unite it with a queen- 
right colony when he happened to notice 
that no pollen was present. A frame 


of pollen was given, and brood-rearing 
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was promptly started. He thinks pol- 
len is absolutely necessary for the pro- 
duction of brood. 

It is true that no brood can be reared 
without the nitrogenous elements con- 
tained in pollen; but it is also true that 
even the clearest honey contains some 
grains of floating pollen. The question 
is whether the amount of floating pol- 
len contained in honey is sufficient to 
allow brood-rearing. The incident given 
seems to show that it is not. Mr. Aikin, 
as any other bee-keeper in his region, 
where there is little or no pollen to be 
obtained in spring, is in good position 
to test the matter. Simply deprive a 
strong colony of all pollen in spring, 
and then note results. 


Bee-Space Above or Below Frames? 


G. A. Deadman, in the Canadian Bee 
Journal makes out a pretty strong case 
in favor of having the bee-space in hives 
and supers at the bottom instead of the 
top. He argues that with the space at 
the bottom any perfectly flat surface 
may do for a bottom-board, and no 
matter where the hive is set down a lot 
of bees will not be killed, as is the 
case with the usual space at top. Also, 
it is easier to scrape bur-combs and 
propolis from the tops of frames if 
there is no space above. Perhaps not 
every one could readily say just why 
the space is so generally at the upper 
part. 

Likely Mr. Deadman does not use 
flat covers. ‘hey are, however, in very 
general use, and their users would not 
readily give them up. With no bee- 
space above, a flat cover would kill just 
as many bees as a flat bottom-board with 
no space below. A section-super can 
hardly be made so that there will not 
be some shrinkage as it grows older. 
If it is made with no space above—the 
sides of the super being exactly flush 
with the tops of the sections—then as 
the sides of the super shrink the tops 
of the sections will project above the 
top of the super, and there will be trou- 
ble when another super is set on top. 


Giant White Clover 


On page 138, Chas. M. Hix asked why 
Mr. Burbank does not attack the prob- 
lem of securing a larger kind of white 
clover with the short heads, so that the 
farmer could be persuaded to sow it 
for hay. Attention has been called to 
the fact that in Dr. Miller’s “Forty 
Years Among the Bees,” page 149, Mr. 
Hix may find a picture of the very thing 
he desires. Concerning it Dr. Miller 
says, page 120: 


“A new honey-plant has been mentioned a 
good deal in the foreign bee-journals, a giant 
white clover, called Colossal Ladino. I suc- 
ceeded in getting some seed from Switzer- 
land, sowed a few of them in the window in 
the winter, and had the plants blooming in 
the summer of 1902. For the purpose of 
comparison you will see in Fig. 48, at the 
right, a branch of red clover, and at the left 
a plant of common white, or Dutch, clover, 
both grown on the same ground. As you will 
see by looking at the picture, the new plant 
has leaves as large as those of red clover, 
and in appearance I think they are identical. 
The blossom, however, which you will see 
toward the left, looks precisely like a large 
white-clover blossom. The habit of growth, 
too, is that of the common white clover, run- 
ning along the ground and taking root as it 
goes. 

“Tust how much value there is in this new 


clover I do not know. As will be seen, 
it grows much larger than the common white, 
but only as its leaves and leaf stems are 
larger, for it does not grow up and throw 
out branches like red clover.” 

That was in 1902—7 years ago. As 
nothing has been said about the plant 
in late years, it does not seem to have 
met “a long felt want” among the farm- 
ers. White clover is not cut for hay, 
and is not likely to be, no matter how 
large its leaves may be grown, since all 
those leaves must start froin the ground, 
while red and alsike, with their branches 
and leaves high up, produce so much 
more hay per acre. 

The thing that Mr. Burbank could do 
in the interest of bee-keepers is to breed 
a variety of red clover with short blos- 
som-tubes, and at the same time a little 
earlier than common red, so that farm- 
ers would prefer it. It requires only 
time and perseverance, and some am- 
bitious young bee-keeper may be able to 
solve the problem as well as Mr. Bur- 
bank. 


Sealed Combs for Winter and Spring 


Right now is a good time to plan to 
have some extra combs of sealed honey. 
In the fall they will come handy. If 


Samples of Bee-Diseases Wanted 


The Bureau of Entomology, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., desires samples of comb 
containing infectious bee-diseases, from 
every county or township in the United 
States where such diseases exist. Dr. 
G. F. White will spend most of his time 
on investigations, and the information 
which he will be able to furnish should 
be of great value, not only to those 
sending the samples, but to the State 
legislatures considering foul brood laws. 
It will also aid the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy in distributing literature on symp- 
toms and treatment of the diseases. 

We hope our readers will co-operate 
with the Bureau in their efforts to be 
of assistance to bee-keepers and bee- 
keeping. Mail all samples, properly 
packed, to the Bureau of Entomology, 
Washington, D. C., and don’t forget to 
put your own name and address on the 
package. 
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To Clip Queen 


The British Bee Journal gives the fol- 
lowing succinct instructions for getting 
a queen in position to have her wings 
clipped with a pair of scissors: 


“Grip hold of the queen while she is on 
the comb by the thorax between your finger 
and thumb, then slide them up off the thorax, 
pressing them together at the same _ time, 
which will give you a hold of the wings. 
Then take hold of her with the other hand 
by the thorax under the wings, which will 
now stand up in a convenient position for 
clipping.” 


there happens to be a colony that yoy 
fear may lack just a little in stores, there 
is no nicer way to supply that lack than 
by means of a comb plump full of sealed 
honey. Next spring it will be the same 
way. Especially is this true if you have 
8-frame hives. Also, there is more need 
of it when running for extracted than 
when running for comb honey. Don’t 
begrudge the bees this extra amount. 
In the long run you will get more honey 
by it. ; 


Water for Bees in Spring 


At this time of year a good many bees 
are lost in going to some distant place 
for water. It is a very easy matter to 
keep a good supply close at hand. Take 
a half-barrel, tub, -pail, or any vessel 
you like; put water in it, and then put 
in enough cork chips so there is no dan- 
ger of drowning, and yet not enough to 
prevent the bees from reaching the water 
easily. The only attention it will re 
quire throughout the summer will be 
to add water occasionally as it disap 
pears. The cork chips you will get from 
any grocer who has had them as pack 
ing in kegs of grapes received in cold 
weather. 





Dr. Miller and His Apiary 


A fairly good picture of Dr. C. C. Mil- 
ler and his home apiary, located at Mar- 
engo, Ill., appears in the British Bee 
Journal for April 15, 1909. It was taken 
by Mr. Alex. Schroeder, of Trieste, 
Austria, when he and his wife were at 
Dr. Miller’s some months ago. Mr. 
Schroeder accompanies the picture with 
a brief article descriptive of his visit 
to Dr. Miller’s. 
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Massachusetts Bee-Meeting 

At the April meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Society of Bee-Keepers the fol- 
lowing-named officers were elected for 
the ensuing year:President, E. C. Brit- 
ton of Canton; vice-presidents, W. A. 
Small of Waltham and X. A. Reed ot 
Belmont; secretary, Miss S. J. C. Need- 
ham, of Roxbury. 

The annual field-day is to be held at 
the apiary of Mr. Henry W. Britton, 
in Stoughton, Aug. 7; or, if stormy, the 
next fair Saturday. 
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Fall Treatment of Foul Brood 


At one time there was little thought 
of treating foul brood in the fall; now 


it begins to look as if the fall might 
be the favorite time, as being less trou- 


ble than at any other time. Merely t 
away all combs in the fall and rep! 


them with combs entirely filled with 
sealed honey. There must, however, %¢ 
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some pollen in these combs, or no brood- 
rearing will be started in spring until 
a supply of pollen can be brought in 
from outside. 


Wm. McEvoy seems quite enthusiastic 
in the matter, and says this in the Cana- 
dian Bee Journal: 


This fall treatment of mine is the simplest, 
cheapest and by far the best ever offered to 
the public. I have followed it since 1875, and 
made perfect cures in every case, and never 
in all my_long experience did I have a single 
failure. I have treated hundreds of colonies 
in my time by shaking the bees off diseased 
combs and giving all-capped stores in the fall. 

Mr. Byer ~ that it is very difficult to 
get all a combs. Oh, my, no! It 
won’t be if people will only follow my in- 
structions—and this they should do—and get 
the combs all nicely capped right down to 
“the bottom of the frames—a thing that any 
man can do for very little cost by placing 
Miller feeders with su syrup in on brood- 
chambers about the last of August, when 
the hives are pretty full of brood and the 
outside combs pretty well filled with honey, 
the bees will rush the syrup into the remaining 
space in the outside combs and will cap every 
cell right down to the bottom of the combs, 
and when this is done each of the fed colo- 
nies can spare the outside combs, and in 
evenings in October fine cures can be made 
by shaking the bees off diseased combs and put- 
ting in six combs all sealed, which have been 
fed up for this purpose, and then put in the 
division-boards, and in the spring take out 
the division-boards and put in the full set of 
brood-combs. 

These colonies with choice stores and plent 
of pollen in their combs to keep up brood- 
rearing will come into spring in booming 
condition. 
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National Membership Over 3000 


The last report from General N. E. 
France, of Platteville, Wis., shows that 
there were 3225 members in the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, on April 1, 
1909. That looks good. There is prob- 
ably no other bee-keepers’ association 
on this continent that has even one-tenth 
as many members as the National. 


On the Information leaflet sent out 
by Mr. France April 1, he said the pros- 
pects for honey this year are fairly 
good; bees wintering well generally; 
and white clover was reported as look- 
ing good. In some places there are big 
prospects for honey, such as California, 
Colorado, and Texas. The North Cen- 
tral States have good clover prospects. 
This information he gleans from his 
general correspondence. 
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Stimulative Feeding Not Approved 

During the past two trying springs it has 
been my privilege to visit a good many 
apiaries, ‘many in which stimulative feeding 
in the hands of expert men had been faith- 
fully carried on, yet I am bound to say that 
in every case where the bees were found to 
be in real good condition they had been heav 
in stores, and had been well protected and left 
alone, without any stimulating whatever.— 
J. L. Byer, in Canadian Bee esnal. 


However it may be with the experi- 
enced (and many of them never prac- 
tise stimulative feeding in spring) there 
is no doubt that stimulative feeding is 
a pretty safe thing for beginners to let 


alone. 
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Souvenir Honey-Recipe Cards 


The Colorado Honey-Producers’ As- 
sociation, Mr. Frank Rauchfuss, Man- 
ager, has gotten up a series of souvenir 
postal-cards, showing a State flower on 
each card, in natural colors, also a stanza 
of poetry, and an interesting picture, in 
some cases the State Capital Building. 


The foregoing is all on one side of the 
card. On the other side is a place for 
the address, and at the left is printed 
the name of the Colorado Association, 
and also a honey-recipe. They are beau- 
tiful, but interesting as souvenirs, as 


well, 
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The New Bachmann Super 


We have received the following illus- 
trations showing some manipulations of 
the Bachmann Comb-Honey Super, as 
done by its inventor, Mr. C. H. Bach- 
mann of Gueph, Ont., Canada: 





THE BACHMANN SUPER. 


No. 1.—Drawing lock-pin out of super. 


No. 2.—Opening super and releasing entire 
body of sections at once. 

No. 3.—Taking cover-slats off sections. 

No. 4.—Separating sections. 


No. 5.—Refilling super, putting in 4  sec- 
tions at a time with one separator. 

No. 6. Replacing cover-slats, and _ locking 
same in. 


Hamlet—Modernized. 





To bee or not to bee: that is the question. 

Whether ’tis better, in the mind, to suffer 

The stings and terrors of indocile workers 

Or to lay hold with vigor and discretion, 

And by design, use them? To die: to sleep 

In ignorance of what real honey is? 

Yea, more: to sleep with taste of “silver 
drips,” 

(That glucose fraud) forever on the lips, 

And end life’s little day? To die: to sleep: 

Perchance to dream of blooming fields teem- 
ing 

With honied wealth and never know the 
taste 

Of the pure quill? O, ’tis a consummation 

Ne’er to be thought of while the silly bees 

Work all the golden hours and never strike! 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil 

What odds to us if one barb more or less 

Be Ps in our tough hides? Shall we not 
ee 

Our babes with God’s ambrosial nectar when 

Bees toil for nought and earn their board be- 
sides? 

*Tis wicked waste to raise all corn and trade 

The same for stuff the skillful chemist makes, 

When willing wings explore the coaxing blos- 
soms 

And grunt and sweat under a precious load 

Of pancake sweet’ner none can fabricate! 

If they do not complain, then in the name 

Of thrift and luxury let them toil on. 

That late-discover’d posy-bed from which 

These laden travelers return oft-soon 

Conspires to feed our erst-while waning hope 

And makes us rather bear the little stings 

We suffer, balmed by peace ’mid rural scenes, 

Than fly to those arrow’d by urban greed. 


Forest City, Iowa. Evucene Secor. 
eum ~~ — 


“Something About Alsike Clover” 

This is the name of a 16-page pamph- 
let, about envelope size, which gives the 
opinion of a number of experts, col- 
lected from various sources, showing 
how to grow alsike clover for profit, 
either for hay or for seed. Incidentally, 
of course, the bee-keeper will get the 
benefit also, through the bees’ working 
on the rich nectar-laden blossoms. The 
pamphlet is published by the A. I. Root 
Co., of Medina, Ohio, who mail it free 
on request to any one interested in the 
subject. 

oe 


Some Appreciated Congratulations 


We have received a number of very 
nice letters referring to the American 
Bee Journal and our 25 years’ connec- 
tion with it, for which we wish to ex- 
tend our sincerest thanks. Among them 
we are taking the liberty to present 
the following as samples: 


Frrenp Yorx:—I think the last number 
of the “Old Reliable” is the cap sheaf of 
them all, both as to quantity and quality. 
You may well be proud of it. And that pic- 
ture of the editor is so lifelike it reminds 
me of the pleasant trip we had to San An- 
tonio, to the National. 

Long may you live, and happy may you 
be in your life’s chosen work. 

C. A. Hatcx. 

Richland Center, Wis., April 19. 





Frienp Yorx:—The April number of the 
American Bee Journal is at hand, and with- 
out fear of being accused of flattery—I be- 
lieve I’m known to say what I think, too 
well, to be charged with that—I wish to say 
that the editorials in the Journal are invalua- 
ble to the beginner in bee-keeping; but most 
especially so in the current number. The 
comments on “Equalizing Colonies,” and “Get- 
ting Good Queen-Cells,” are worth, to the 
inexperienced, ten times the price of subscrip- 
tion, for by a single blunder he might lose 
much more than that amount. It is attention 
to minute details of instruction to the be- 
ginner in almost any line of study, and_es- 
pecially so in bee-keeping, that counts. This 
fact is one of the reasons which makes “Forty 
Years Among the Bees” so valuable to the 
uninitiated. I imagine I see Dr. Miller, as a 
school-master—standing in his yard during 






























a hot day, perspiration dripping from his 
brow, a smile on his face—giving instruction 
to a class of students in bee-keeping. His 
book should be in the hands of every person 
contemplating commencing the business of bee- 
keeping. 

Allow me to congratulate you, and the com- 
munity in which you live, as well, on the 
sensible view you take of life and its respon- 
sibilities. There is something more than mere 
money-getting that makes success in life. 

Wan. M. WHITNEY. 

Evanston, Ill., April 18. 


Dear Mr. Yorx:—I beg to congratulate 
you on the 25th anniversary of your connec- 
tion with the American Bee Journal. 

The sentiments expressed in your April is- 
sue confirm an impression that I have had 
with respect to its Editor, and help to in- 
crease the belief that that Journal, which oc- 
cupies a place all its own, will sooner or 
later find its way to the homes of many 
more bee-keepers. 

The really great in this world are always 
humble, and the American Bee Journal shows 
its greatness through a spirit that it is diff- 
cult to define, but which is felt by those that 
deal with it to any extent. 


May it and its Editor be blessed with in- 
creasing prosperity. 
James A. SMITH. 
Hartford, Conn., April 20. 





Epitor York:—Your statement in the last 
3ee Journal, wherein you tell of your 25 
years’ work with the paper, was read, and 
greatly affected me, so much so that I here- 
with send you my sincerest congratulations 
and best ~ishes for the future. 

It is indeed, a great thing to be connected 
with one work for 25 years, and especially 
so to work with a paper, always trying to 
make the last number better than the previous 
one. 

I have only 3 colonies of bees, very little 
time to devote to them as all gardeners are 
always busy, and I thought I would do with- 
out the American Bee Journal, but I have 
changed my mind. I will remit for one year 
a little later. CHas. PuRZNER. 

Jefferson City, Mo., April 20. 


It is very gratifying to us to feel 
that our efforts to publish a good, clean, 
independent bee-paper are recognized 
and appreciated. The American Bee 
Journal is not in any way connected 
with the bee-supply business, but it is 
entirely independent, so that whenever 
it expresses an opinion along bee-ap- 
pliance lines it is free from even an 
unconscious bias. It has been so for 
many years. When, some years ago, 
its editor was interested in the sale of 
bee-supplies and honey, its advertising 
columns even were not used by us to 
push our bee-supply sales. We had a 
catalog for that purpose. In no sense 
can the American Bee Journal be called 
a “house organ,” or manufacturers’ 
catalog. 

We believe that nearly all bee-keepers, 
whether they are our subscibers or not, 
appreciate a bee-paper that is indepena- 
ent, and that believes in fair play and 
a square deal all around. It is our 
earnest endeavor to edit and conduct 
the American Bee Journal in such a 
manner that it will commend itself even 
to those who may see only a sample 


copy of it. 
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The Golden Apiary in Kansas 


I am herewith sending a number of 
pictures which were taken mostly by 
myself. No. 1 [see first page] is a 
general view of The Golden Apiary, as 
it appeared in the fall of 1908, at Lyons, 
Kans., and now located at Dodge City, 
Kans., Mr. P. R. Hobble being president, 
and the writer, who appears in the pict- 
ure, general manager. All hives are of 
the Langstroth or dovetailed pattern, 


10-frame size with Colorado covers 
and %-inch reversible bottom-boards. 
The strain of bees that are kept in this 
apiary are Golden Italians, and all bees 








No. 2.—Mr. FRANK READY FOR BEE-WORK 


in the neighborhood are of the same 
strain. 

The hives are all in straight rows and 
in pairs, each pair being one foot apart. 
The pairs in each row are 6 feet apart, 
and the rows 12 feet apart. 

No. 2 is the writer as he appears in 
his bee-dress, with a suit of white duck- 
ing, Alexander bee-veil, and Jumbo 4- 
inch smoker. 

No. 3 is the writer as he appears with 
his “automobile” ready to start for the 
out-apiary. J. C. Frank. 

Dodge City, Kans., March 29. 

—— 
A Cheap Uncapping Box 
In answer to question of J. R. Bo- 


gart, on page 373 (1908), I send the 
following description of a very con- 

















No. 3.—MR. FRANK AND His “ Auto.” 


venient and cheap capping-box, which 
ought to satisfy his purpose: 

Have a tinsmith make a galvanized- 
iron tank of the inside dimensions of an 
ordinary 10-frame extracting super, with 





a shoulder 7%-inch wide, but 14-inch 
high. This is readily seen at A and B 
in the diagram. Also have a small net- 
ting of about 14-inch mesh on bottom 
of super. Then place the super within 
the projections of the tank and drop 
the cappings upon the mesh. The hon- 
ey runs readily in hot weather, leaving 
the cappings practically free, when they 
can be removed to the wax-tub or press, 
The tank described costs $1.50, and 
was used by a bee-man who extracted 
from 2 to 3 tons each season. 
Redlands, Calif. Cuas. Trout. 
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Apiary of C. H. Voigt 

The photograph I send you is part 
of my apiary, which is located in the 
northeastern part of the State of Wis- 
consin, 5 miles west of Lake Michigan, 
and one mile north of the southern 
boundary line, in Kewaunee county, and 
was started with one colony, which I 
bought in the fall of 1894, from a neigh- 
bor then selling out and moving away. 
I knew nothing about bees at that time, 
but a friend, Mr. Fred Trapp, gave me 
a volume of the American Bee Journal; 
I think it was of the year 1892. Then 





Ceased 
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HONEY GATE 
CHEAP UNCAPPING-BOx. 


I went to studying, although J was 50 
years old in February. So you see | 
Was quite a young scholar, but | was 
determined to make a success of bee- 
keeping. 

In that volume of the American Bee 
Journal I found that there was a book 
called the “ A B C of Bee-Culture.” [In 
1895 I sent for the book and Gleanings. 
After reading the advertisements tliere 
I found the address of the American 
Bee Journal and sent for it in 1895, 
and have been a reader of it ever since 
that time. It has been a great help to 
me, especially the “Question-Box” by 
Dr. C. C. Miller. 

So I went on slowly and increased 
my bees as I gained knowledge in bec- 
keeping. I got more books so that now 
I have a little library on bees, and so 
far I consider my bee-keeping a success, 
although I had my ups and downs as 
well as others. 

My apiary had go colonies at 
time the picture was taken—the latte! 
part of August, 1908. I call that all 
right for an old boy of 64 years now. 
The apiary is in an orchard on a north- 
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ern slope. The hives are mostly the 
1o-frame Langstroth size, and home- 
made, with the exception of 10 which 
are factory-made, and facing to the 
south. The picture was taken from 
the southwest. 

The people are: Myself standing by 
the section-cases; the lady standing 
farthest at my left is my wife; the one 
holding the frame of honey is my grand- 
daughter; the boy in front is my grand- 
son—and his dog. The lady at my 
right is my daughter, Mrs. Mueller, and 
the gentleman at the right is my son-in- 
law, Mr. Mueller, and all enjoy the bees 
and especially the honey, but don’t care 
for the stings, and try to avoid them as 

much as possible. 

- [| run my bees mostly for extracted 
honey, but a few of them are run for 
comb, and it is sold in the home market. 

Tisch Mills, Wis. C. H.. Vorer. 


- 
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To Connecticut Bee-Keepers 


In this number will be found the re- 
port of the last Connecticut conven- 
tion of bee-keepers, and also an article 
by its able president, Mr. Allen Latham, 
on “Colony-Diagnosis in Spring.” If 
there are still any bee-keepers in Con- 
necticut that are not regular readers of 
the American Bee -Journal, we wish to 
give them a cordial invitation to sub- 
scribe at once. Surely, they will find 
this copy alone worth the subscription 
price of 75 cents a year. 

Of course, all other bee-keepers any- 
where and everywhere not now on our 
mailing list, are also requested to be- 
come subscribers, and thus from month 
to month get the benefit of the helpful 
things found in these columns. 

— Ge 


To South Dakota Bee-Keepers 


As has already been announced, South 
Dakota bee-keepers have secured their 
foul-brood law, and L. A. Syverud, of 
Canton, S. D., has been appointed in- 
spector for the eastern half of that 
State. All bee-keepers residing in that 
part of the State, should notify Mr. 
Syverud, if they discover any suspicious 
cases in their bee-yards. 


- 
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The Iowa Foul Brood Law 


We have received the following from 
a G. Brown, of Sergeant Bluff, 
owa: 

Eprror Yorx:—The Iowa legislature passed 
the foul brood law which was presented to it 
this spring, and we hope to have an inspector 
appointed soon. 

The Iowa bee-keepers are greatly indebted 
to N. E. France, of the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, and Dr. E. F. Phillips, of 
the Bureau of Entomology at Washington, 
D. C., for their help in getting the law 
passed. And I wish to thank the editors 
of the American Bee Journal and Gleanings 
for their help in calling out the support of 
the Iowa bee-keepers. 

Credit is also due the large numbers of 
men who secured signatures to the petitions 
we sent them, and then forwarded them to 
their representatives. 

Represenatives B. F. Stoddard, of Jesup, 
Iowa, and W. L. Harding, of Sioux City, 
had charge of the bill. 








Epwarp G. Brown. 


We have received a copy of the Iowa 
foul brood law, but just now our col- 
umns are too crowded to publish it. 
Suffice it to say, that it should accomplish 
what is desired if it is properly applied. 
Bee-keepers of Iowa should co-operate 


in every way possible to clean up the 
bee-diseases of their State. 
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Mr. Dickson and His Apiary 

I am sending you a picture of myself 
and some of the honey I produced. I 
have been keeping bees two years. I 
got my first swarm in June, 1907, and 
have been reading the American Bee 
Journal and Gleanings to keep up with 
the more experienced bee-keepers. My 
crop for 1908 was over 500 pounds, 
mostly comb, from 8 colonies. I would 
have had more, but I was not at home 
to change the supers, and lots of honey 
went into bur and brace comb, because 
the bees did not have room to store 
it. But I was pleased with what I got. 
I think I did fine for a beginner. I 





L. S. DICKSON AND HONEY. 


like to handle bees very much. I do 
not mind the stings, and think I can 
make a success of the buisness, as I 
like very much to try new things with 
the bees. I have 9 colonies now, all 
wintered on the summer stands. Upon 
looking into the hives Feb. 28, I found 
all with plenty of stores and brood in 
3-frames in some hives and in 4 frames 
in others. I use 8-frame hives, mostly, 
as they are not so heavy to handle, and 
I can get good results from them. 
Princeton, Ky. L. S. Dicxson. 
_—— i 


Bee-Stings a Cure for Rheumatisrh 


The daily newspapers have been pub- 
lishing considerable lately about the bee- 
sting cure for rheumatism. It seems 
that Dr. Arthur W. Swann, a surgeon 
at the Roosevelt Hospital in New York 
City, has been experimenting on rheu- 
matic patients. It seems there are quite 
a number in that Hospital suffering from 
rheumatism. This led the Doctor to 
remember that for many years he had 
heard that bee-stings were a cure for 
the malady. 

Dr. Swann reported in the New York 
Times of March 23, that he had so far 
tried the bee-sting treament on 4 ob- 


stinate cases, and it had resulted in at 
least a temporary improvement in each 
case. He based his belief in its ef- 
ficacy on the fact that the sting causes 
a counter-irritant, or that the peculiar 
poison of the bee-sting acts as an anti- 
dote to the uric acid, which, it is said, 
causes rheumatism. Just how Dr. Swann 
applied the bee-sting remedy is described 
in the following paragraphs: 

“I picked out 4 of the worst sufferers from 
rheumatism—those whose joints and limbs were 
stiffened by the disease. After washing the 
afflicted parts with alcohol, so as to insure 
perfect cleanliness, I put 2 or 8 bees into a 
glass and then inverted the glass over the 
limb, which I had covered with a piece of 
thin gauze. 

“After a while the bees got busy, and when 
the patient had been stung once or twice, they 
were removed. The patient is watched very 
closely, and the treatment is renewed daily, 
the number of bees being increased until I 
have had as many as 10 bees under the glass 
at a time. 

“As I said, the results have been most satis- 
factory, but it is too early yet to say anything 
about the ultimate result of my experiments. 
I hope to try it out on some 60 or 70 patients 
before I come to any definite conclusion, but 
so far as it has gone, I am well satisfied with 
the experiment.” 

Of course, the bee-sting cure for rheu- 
matism is not at all a new one to bee- 
keepers. For many years practically 
all the bee-papers have recorded cures 
of rheumatism as a result of the ap- 
plication of bee-stings. We remember 
very distinctly being told by the late 
Dr. A. B. Mason, of Toledo, Ohio, who 
for a number of years was secretary of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
as well as one of its ex-presidents, that 
he had suffered from rheumatism in his 
ankles. He decided to try the bee-sting 
cure.. He put on slippers‘and went to 
the entrance of one of his bee-hives, 
and then jarred the hive so that the 
bees came out and stung him plenti- 
fully on the ankle, through his black 
socks. He told us that the cure was 
complete and permanent. Surely it is 
a very simple remedy, and most easily 
applied by bee-keepers, although it is 
doubtful if very many of those who keep 
bees are affected with rheumatism. Per- 
haps they get just enough stings during 
the working season with the bees to 
prevent rheumatism getting hold of 
them. 

The newspapers have also recently re- 
ported the application of bee-stings to 
the anatomy of a man who was com- 
pletely ossified. It seems that after 
two or three applications of the bee- 
sting remedy, he was able to “get a 
move on him,” at least to some extent. 
It was thought that by repeated applica- 
tions of the remedy he might become 
quite natural again. 


It has also been reported that Pa- 
derewski, the famous Polish pianist, has 
been suffering from rheumatism in his 
hands, so that he was not able to per- 
form as usual. The bee-sting cure was 
recommended to him, but it seems he 
declined to submit to its application. If 
any one prefers to suffer much and for 
a long time from rheumatism, instead 
of suffering a few minutes from the ap- 
plication of the “business end” of a few 
healthy bees, of course, it is his pri- 
vilege. Personally, we would much rath- 
er have the bee-stings. No doubt, 
most bee-keepers would “enjoy” the bee- 
stings much more than the rheumatism. 
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Conducted bv J. L. BYER, Mount Joy, Ont. 


Spring Feeding of Bees. 

As has already been mentioned, near- 
ly all reports received as to how the 
bees have wintered are favorable. How- 
ever, a number report that the bees 
are short of stores, and that it is neces- 
sary for some feeding to be done. In 
a cold April like the present, a mat- 
ter of feeding bees is not one of the 
most pleasant things to contemplate, 
and as I have “been there” in past 
years, those who have to feed now 
have my sympathy. 

Last fall my bees went into winter 
quarters very heavy, and one source of 
comfort during this backward weather, 
has been the knowledge that the bees 
are still heavy with stores and in no 
danger of starvation for some time, 
even if nothing should come in from 
the fields. Of the 35 colonies that 
were wintered in the cellar, two were 
marked light when they were put out, 
but they have sufficient till May Ist, 
anyway. Of the bees outside, not a 
single hive has been opened as yet, save 
the queenless colony § mentioned, as 
well as the small nucleus from which 
a queen was taken. With us there has 
really not been a single day fit to ex- 
pose the brood-nest, as yet this spring. 
With abundance of stores, there is real- 
ly nothing to be gained, and possibly a 
lot to be lost by these early manipula- 
tions, anyway. 


> ~<—-. + 


Morley Pettit—Ontario Provincial 
Apiarist. 


As _ will be noticed in the April 
American Bee Journal, the official no- 
tice of Mr. Pettit’s appointment was 
made after I had sent away copy for 
the April issue. I do not think that I 
can add anything more to what the Edi- 
tor has said, save to endorse his state- 
ments heartily. No question but that 
Mr. Pettit is thoroughly qualified for 
the position, and, in common with many 
others, the writer of these notes says 
most heartily, “Here’s wishing you all 
success in your new sphere of labor, 
Morley.” 

I might, however, add the following 
from Gleanings in Bee Culture for 
April 15, written by R. F. Holtermann: 

Mr. Morley Pettit, of Nixon, Ontario, well 
known to the bee- keeping fraternity, will be 
Provincial Apiarist, having charge of the ex- 
perimental apiary at Jordan Harbor; he will 
be the lecturer at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, and inspector of apiaries in 
5 counties. | 

Mr. Pettit is the youngest son of S. T. 
Pettit, formerly of Belmont, now living re- 
tired at Aylmer West, Ont. Mr. a 
Pettit’s apicultural activities were mostly car- 
ried on from Belmont, Ont., and he will 
be best remembered in connection with that 


Morley Pettit will probably hold 
the record as to a season’s profits from an 


apiary, having cleared some $1,200 from 69 
colonies in one year. He has, therefore, had 
good apicultural training in his boyhood. He 
has a first-class certificz ate as a schoolteacher, 
and an extensive experience as a bee-keeper 
himself, all of which, focused upon the work 
in which he is now to engage, should bring 
to the apicultural world something worth 
knowing. It is to be hoped (and I believe 
it will be the case) that the Ontario govern- 
ment will not be slack or slow in supplying 
needed equipment. 

The Hon. Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Duff, 
represents Simcoe County in the Legislature. 
This is a county of great apicultural activity, 
having in it men of progressive ideas. In 
our gratitude to Mr. Duff, and in hopefully 
looking forward to the future, it will do 
no one an injustice to state that the decision 
to establish the Jordan Apicultural Station 





MORLEY PETTIT. 


was one of he last acts of the Hon. Nelson 
Monteith, and bee-keepers will not be likely 
to forget that in this act, in the providing 
of lecturers at county meetings, and in an 
increase from $600 to $2500 for the stamping 
out of foul brood, Mr. Monteith has broken 
away from a rut into which Ontario apicul- 
ture had fallen. The grant for the year is 
$2500. 





_——_ + — << 


Ontario Inspector of Apiaries. 


The Ontario Department of Agricul- 
ture has this year appointed 14 Inspec- 
tors of Apiaries, so there should be no 
complaint on the part of any bee-keeper 
this season in not being able to secure 
the services of an inspector, should they 
be required. A full list of the inspec- 
tors, with their post-office addresses, 
and list of Counties allotted to each, 
are here appended: 


1. J. S. Schrank, Port Elgin, Ont.—coun- 
ties of Bruce and Huron. 


2. D. Chalmers, Pool, Ont.—Perth anq 
Waterloo. ; 
8. W. A. Chrysler, Chatham, Ont.—Iq 
ton, Kent, Essex. 

4. John Newton, Thamesford, Ont.—Middie. 
sex, Elgin. 

5. James Armstrong, Cheapside—North and 
Sonth Norfolk, North and South Oxford 

6. Jacob Alpaugh, Eden, Ont.—Wellinct: n, 


rey. 

. H. G. Sibbald, 
Dufferin, Peel. 

8. ainsiew Pettit, Nixon, Ont.—Brant, Wem. 
worth, Ha - Haldemand,, Lincoln, Well 


Claude, Ont.—Simcoe, 


‘ Byer, Mt. Joy, O 
Victoria, Durham. 

10. Warrington Scott, Wooler, Ont.—Peter. 
boro, Northumberland, Hastings, Prince 4d. 


nt. —Ontario, Yor 


11. A. A. Ferrier, Renfrew, Ont.—Renfrew, 
Lanark, Carleton. 

12. D. L.. McNaughton, St. Raphael, West, 
Ont.—Russel, Prescott, Glengarry. 

18. M. B. Holmes, Athens, Ont.—Lenox, 
Addington, Frontenac, Leeds. 

14. Homer Burke, Highland Creek, Ont.— 
Grenville, Dundas, Cornwall. 


Peculiar Winter for Bees. 


A peculiar winter has just come to a 
close. Warmer than the average as in 
most other sections, yet in our localit y 
there was not a single day that the bees 
could take a cleansing flight, between 
Nov. 25th and April Ist. Many a time 
the bees would be thoroughly aroused, 
and indications would be fine for a 
flight, but in every case, fog or clouds 
would come along and prevent the bees 
from getting out. As the bees were 
pretty much on buckwheat stores, I was 
a bit uneasy as to the outcome, but 
when the flight finally came on April 
Ist, the bees responded in good shape, 
and I believe we can report successful 
wintering for this year. 

Reports received from a number of 
apiarists in different parts of the Prov- 
ince are uniformly good, with the one 
single exception of the case mentioned 
in a former issue, where a bee-keeper 
reported disaster from honey-dew in 
the hives. March and April have been 
very cool and windy, and with us pollen 
came in only one day, and then in very 
limited quantities—this on April 18th. 
The weather has been so cool that very 
few bees have been enticed from the 
hives, and this has been better for them, 
no doubt, than if there had been more 
warm, sunny days with cold idle: as 
this latter condition is worse for spring 
dwindling than any other kind of 
weather combination. 








Dairying and White Clover. 


The word, “locality” is no doubt of- 
ten abused and made to cover up somie- 
thing when a legitimate argument has 
failed in its purpose, yet there is no 
question but that the same word has a 
lot to do with the differences in man- 
agement and other things pertainin: 
apiculture. For instance, only lately 
Dr. Miller mentioned the fact of 
people in his section of country 2 Boing 
heavier into dairying each year, and 
stated that this meant an_ incré 
acreage of white clover each year. ficre 
the people are going into more d 
ing each year, too, but in our case 1 
means less white clover each year. 
stead of more. Why this difference: 

Well, as I understand the matter, 10 
Dr. Miller’s case the people depend 
more upon pasturage for their |! 
while here the soiling system in more 
in vogue. That is, instead of having 4 
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big acreage of pasture land, the farm- 
ers find that it pays them best to crop 
this land and raise corn, etc., for feed 
purposes, and feed pretty much in the 
stall all the year around. They claim 
that it is much more profitable, and 
while I am not interested in that phase 
of the question, yet the fact remains 
that our pasturage acreage is decreas- 
ing instead of increasing each year. 
However, it does not make much differ- 
ence to us, as in my immediate vicinity 
white clover cuts but a small figure in 
the honey crop, all of the surplus com- 
ing from the alsike. Cut out the alsike 
clover in Ontario, and two-thirds of 
the bee-keepers might as well go out 


of business, as we have no other sur- 


plus to be depended upon with any cer- 
tainty. 





Detecting Queenlessness from Out- 

side Appearances. 

The question is often asked as to 
whether it is possible to detect queen- 
less colonies without opening the hives. 
For my part, I know of no plan that 
will be sure at all times. However, in 
the spring of the year it is a pretty 
easy matter to pick out such colonies, 
especially if the day is cool, yet warm 
enough to bring out bees in search of 
water for brood-rearing. Yesterday 
(April 20th), I was at the Cashel apiary 
doing some work in the honey-house, 
and although the day was cool, with a 
damp east wind blowing, yet many bees 
were carrying water from a trough in 
the yard sheltered from the wind. 
Glancing down the rows of hives, I 
noticed that one colony was not moving 
at all. Turning back the quilt at the 
corner, it was seen that there were lots 
of bees present, and I said to my broth- 
er-in-law who was with me, that there 
was no doubt but the colony was queen- 
less. So sure was I about the matter 
that we got the smoker and examined 
the colony, although the day was so 
cool that I would not have thought 
of opening a hive where there was any 
brood. An examination revealed just 
what we expected, and a queen was 
taken from a weak nucleus and given 
to it at once. 


Of course, the reason that a queen- 
less colony is not moving any on a 
cool day, is because they have no brood 
that requires water, and any colonies 
that fly heavily on such days will al- 
ea be found to be feeding a lot of 
rood. 

Returning to the matter of that 
queenless colony, I would say that the 
queen was one purchased in 1907, and 
last year it was one of my best. As 
will be seen, although they went into 
winter quarters very strong, yet the 
queen played out some time during the 
winter or early spring. 


Right here I want to remark that my 
bees do not seem to be as sensible as 
Dr. Miller’s, for he says that, as a rule, 
his queens are superseded before the 
colony becomes weak, and in my case, 
left to themselves, about 75 percent of 
the colonies will disappoint me by “go- 
ng bad” just in a critical time. One 
of the favorite seasons for my colonies 
‘o “trot out” a failing queen, is just 
in fruit-bloom, and of all the provoking 
things to run against, this finding of 


failing queens just before the main 
honey-flow is one of the worst. Why 
it is I know not, yet the fact remains, 
that some of my colonies with old 


queens, that have often wintered ex- 
tremely strong, will turn up with a 
superseding queen during the early part 
of May. 





Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Germany’s Honey-Cake Town. 


There are several places in Germany 
which are almost chiefly famous for 
producing some variety of cakes which 
are “christened” after them. Leignitz 
itself is one, and another is Waldbockel- 
heim. It stands near Kreuznach and has 
a population of between 600 and 700, a 
large percentage of which are engaged in 
making what are known as “Waldbockel- 
heim, or honey-cakes,” a very tasty form 
of bakery ware which, in spite of the 
smallness and out-of-the-way character 
of the place in which it is manufactured, 
enjoys a sale among Teutonics in all 
parts of the globe.—Bakers’ Weekly. 





Raining Flowers. 





It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils, 

In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 


The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town; 

It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. 


It is not raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 
Where any buccaneering bee 
Can find a bed and room. 


A health unto the happy— 
A fig for him who frets! 
It is not raining rain to me 
It’s raining violets! —Selected. 





Sure Way to Prevent Absconding 
Swarms. 


Make the frame or skeleton of a box the 
exact length and depth of your hive, and half 
as wide again. Make the 4 end posts say 
2 inches longer. Leave the length at the bot- 
tom for legs so that when you set it on the 
ground the bees can’t possibly get crushed. 
Now line this skeleton of a box with some- 
thing soft. I use bags that rice is shippéd 
from China in. Rip them open and sew them 
together, although one rice bag will nearly do 
it. A good, stout sail-cloth or tent-canvas 
will answer just as well. Make the skeleton 
as light as possible. I used one-inch by one- 
inch, Now when it is lined on the inside 
nice and soft, nail a cleat on each end to sup- 
port the frames. Now take a good, strong 
leather strap. I used a piece of an old trg or 
trace. Nail this on the outside for a handle 
at each end, allowing it long enovgh t9 lic 
well over the edge of the basket, so as to 
permit of placing the frames in the center of 
the basket. 

Now we .will suppose that you have a 
swarm hanging on a very low tree. Take 
from one of your strong colonies a frame of 
brood in all stages, and with just as little 
honey above it as possible. Place this frame 
in the center of the basket and drive a nail 
half through each end to keep it steady. Now 
place a frame with comb foundation in it, one 


on each side of the frame with brood, driv- 
ing a thin wire nail half way through to 
retain them in place. I forgot to say that I 
run a large hook through the strap. Now 
simply hang the basket on a good stout branch 
just so that the end of the swarm will touch 
the frame with the brood and honey, and 
presto, change! the little pets will run de- 
lightedly in and cluster cosily down and im- 
mediately set to work. 

Now carry the basket to the hive and gently 
draw the nails and place the 3 frames di- 
rectly in the center of the hive, gently shak- 
ing the balance over the top. Put on the bee- 
quilt and top. The bees will keep right on 
working just as if nothing had happened. 

If the bush is so thin you can’t hang the 
basket, a quick, gentle jerk will precipitate 
them into the basket, and a clean cloth thrown 
quickly over will prevent their rising in the 
air before they have discovered the young 
brood. Then a corner turned back will allow 
the remaining bees to enter. 

Now we will suppose the tree is very high 
and the bees hang in a tantalizing cluster 
16 and 18 feet above your head. Get from 
the lumber-yard a good, stout 2x2, 18 or 20 
feet high; or, if you are not near a lumber- 
yard, cut down a good, stout stripling of a 
tree. Suy a small ship’s pulley. Firmly nail 
the ship’s pulley to the extreme top of the 
pole. Now run a stout rope through the pulley 
and attach one end to the basket, having the 
rope long enough for the other end to lie on 
the ground. ow place as before the frame 
of brood and honey, in the center with the 
2 frames with brood-foundation each side, 
nailing them securely. Place the pole with 
the basket attached by one end of the rope 
just as close to the swarm as the branches 
and leaves will permit, and heave ahoy— 
up she goes. If possible touch the end of 
the swarm with the frames, and presto, change! 
with a delighted zoo-zoo, the bees will all run 
in. Of course you have a peg on the side of 
the pole to lash the rope around and hold 
the basket in place. 

As soon as the last bee has left the branch, 
unfurl the rope and gently lower the basket 
to the ground, convey it to the hive, and 
gently place it in the center. 

I have hived 15 swarms in one day from 
locust and apple trees, 16 and 18 feet high, 
and never lost a swarm, and did not feel tired 
or worn out, because my machine did the 
work. 

I have written this in bed. I am convales- 
cing from a very severe sickness, and my one 
worry was the fear that I should “pass in 
my checks” before I had given this method 
of hiving swarms humanely and kindly. The 
longer I handle bees the more convinced I 
am that there are less stings and more accom- 
plished by gentleness and consideration for 
their comfort. 

(Mrs.) Frances S. A. Snyper. 

Sausalito, Cal. 


It is pretty safe to assume that all the 
sisters will unite in wishing speedy re- 
covery to Mrs. Snyder, and that for 
many years the bees may have the bene- 
fit of her humane and considerate spirit. 
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An Expectant Sister. 


My husband, S. E. Scofield, died Nov. 5, 
1907, after an illness of about 5 weeks, of 
dropsy, leaving me alone with two little girls, 
aged respectively 12 and 9 years. He was 
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very devoted to his bees, and was_ always 
happiest when working with them. _He had 
kept them only 9 years, and had increased 


from 2 colonies which he found in trees and 
transferred to modern hives, to 42 at the time 


he died. The year 1907 was a very poor one 
with us. We had to feed 650 pounds of sugar 
to fit the bees for wintering. 


Last season I ran the apiary alone for the 
time, although I had always worked 
side by side with my husband in the bee- 
I was fortunate enough to get a good 
crop, and sold it without any trouble. Mr. 
Scofield used to peddle it out a great deal, 
but I had to get a man to sell on commission, 
which took off a large percent of the profit. 
This season I expect to start with about 
80 colonies—the same number that I started 


the season with last year—and increase to 
40, and work them for comb honey exclu- 
sively. Last year I got about 1,500 pounds 
of comb honey, which brought me about 15 
cents a pound net. I hope to do better this 
year, although I am told that this year will 
be another poor one. There are so many 
of the ‘‘wet blanket” sort of folks, who seem 
to think that if God is good to us this year 
He will visit misfortunes upon us next year 
to make up for it. Anyway, I’m going to 


expect a good yield, and do my best to get it. 
along along without the “old 
American Bee Journal. 

Mrs. CarriE SCOFIELD. 
Enosburg Falls, Vt., March 9. 


I can’t get 
reliable” 


Glad you are one of the expecting 
kind. Expectors have a better time in 
advance. They have at least the plea- 
sure of anticipation. A big crop last 
year doesn’t argue a bit against a good 
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crop this year. There may be two years 
of failure in succession, and just as 
much there may be 2 years of success in 
succession. 





Sweetly Reasoning Together. 


If I had honey and you had none, 

Don’t you think it would be lots of fun, 

If I should offer some honey to you? 

For then, you see, there’d be honey for two! 


Now you have money and I have none; 
There’s a cake of honey—a splendid one. 
So don’t you think ’twould be jolly for you 
To buy that honey and cut it in two? 
Minnie WERNER (Aged 9). 
Edwardsville, Ill. 





Honey-Egg-and-Lemon for Loss of 
Voice. 


When the voice is lost temporarily from 
much speaking or a cold, a remedy which is 
simple and pleasant to take is made by heat- 
ing up the white of an egg to which should 
be added the juice of one lemon, and enough 
sugar to make it taste good. Take a teaspoon- 
ful from time to time. It will effect a speedy 
cure.—Ceci, ABEL Topp, in the Practical 
Farmer. 


The foregoing would undoubtedly be 
improved if honey were substituted for 
sugar. Our forbears were in the habit 


of using honey much in all preparations 
for coughs, sore throats, etc., and we 
might well follow their example. 
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Conducted by LOUIS H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


The Future of Texas Apiculture. 
A dry year, or a short honey crop, 
does not set Texas back as the leading 
State, apiculturally, of all the States in 
the Union. With its vast areas, its vary- 
ing altitudes, and the great variety of 
vegetation, it is possible to procure hon- 
ey in some parts of the State, which, 
as a total, means a very large amount 
after all. In this respect Texas has 
many advantages. On account of the 
varying conditions in climate and alti- 
tude, and the great distribution of plant 
life, which play a great part in the dif- 
ferences in the sources of honey, it is 
possible to depend upon one or more of 
these, and if an early crop is not ob- 
tained in spring, it may come in summer 
or fall; if not in one locality, then in 
another. The bee-keeper who has more 
than one apiary, therefore, and these 
widely scattered, has great advantages 
over the one-apiary bee-keeper, or one 
who has all his apiaries in the same 
kind of locations. 


The specialist is aware of this, and the 
number of such is on the increase. To 
be successful with such systems it be- 
comes necessary to study thoroughly the 
details connected with the management 
of widely scattered interests to the great- 
est advantage. Short cuts and all kinds 


of labor-saving methods must be em- 
ployed to cut down time and expenses, 
yet accomplish the most possible toward 
getting all there is in it out of the busi- 
ness. This makes possible the success- 
ful running of large numbers of col- 
onies with profitable returns year after 
year. And just such kind of bee-keep- 
ing is the trend of the times here in 
Texas. 

It is not necessary, however, that this 
be the only kind of bee-keeping, for the 
thorough bee-keeper with only one api- 
ary has his place to fill. It is well to 
note that also these are employing more 
of the methods of the intensive bee- 
keeping than heretofore, and although 
there are a great number who are less 
diligent with their apiaries, depending 
more on “chance,” the box-hive fellow 
has become very rare indeed, even those 
with only a few colonies. 

With this “improved bee-keeping” it 
is readily seen that the industry of the 
present has been greatly benefited in the 
great Lone Star State, and for the fu- 
ture will only be better still. 

Even should the seasons be less favor- 
able, the better bee-keeping would still 
make possible the harvesting of good 
crops of honey. This is plain, and it be- 
hooves every bee-keeper, therefore, to in- 
terest himself in more intensive bee- 


keeping. Intensive extensive bee-keep- 
ing is the kind that pays best, but the in- 
tensive small bee-keeper will also help 
to make the future of Texas apiculture 
better. 

Some interesting articles could be 
written upon the topic of both intensive 
and extensive bee-keeping. Such, tell- 
ing how to do things successfully, how 
to employ short cuts and improved 
methods and appliances, would be of 
great interest to all of us who are work- 
ing for a better apiculture, not only in 
Texas but in every State and country 
where bees are kept. 





The North Texas Convention. 


The North Texas Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation met at Blossom, in annual ses- 
sion at 11:30 o’clock, April 8, 1909 
The meeting was called to order by J. 
M. Hagood, president. A committee was 
appointed by the chairman to arrange 
the program, and the meeting adjourned 
until 1:30 p. m. 

At the afternoon session the first sub- 
ject taken up was “Foul Brood and Man- 
agement,” by F. J. R. Davenport, who 
made a very interesting explanation of 
how he had succeeded in eradicating the 
serious germ disease from his hives, and 
that he regarded foul brood as one of 
the most serious menaces to the apiarian 
industry of this State. Pres. Hagood 
and several other members also gave in- 
teresting talks on this subject. 

The subject of “Spring Management 
of Bees” was next taken up by E. W. 
Cathron, after which the meeting ad- 
journed until 8 a. m. the next morning. 

While the attendance was small, only 
about 20 members being present, they 
were very enthusiastic in regard to the 
building up of this industry. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 


The following subjects were discussed: 

“Increase by Natural Swarming vs. 
Dividing,” by J. M. Hagood. 

“Building Bees Up for the Honey- 
Flow,” by F. G. Davenport. 

“Management for Comb Honey,” by 
E. W. Cathron. 

“Marketing of Honey,” by F. G. Da- 
venport. 

“Best Suited Hives for All Purposes,” 
by W. H. White. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, J. M. Hagood, of Enloe; vice- 
president, F. J. R. Davenport, of Waxa- 
hachie; secretary, W. H. White, of Blos- 
som. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet 
at Forreston, Ellis County, in July, th 
date to be fixed by the secretary of th 
Association, 2 days before the m 
of the Farmers’ Congress at College Sta- 
tion, giving members at a distance the 
opportunity to attend both meetings at 
less expense. 


Woo 





Louisiana for Bee-Keeping. 


_ For the benefit of those who ma) 
interested in bee-keeping in Louis! 
the following letter appears herewit 


“This is a swamp country. We |! 
abundance of willows along the river n 
the lakes. We have in the whods, cott : 
hackberry, several kinds of oaks, gum, 1°!'2", 
and grapevines. We have in the low places 


a scrubby tree or bush that bears white ‘ow: 
it white-wood. In the 


ers. We call 
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lanted several thousand acres 
grows very rank; also sev- 


near here are 

of cotton, whic 
eral hundred acres of corn and peas in the 
wast places in the field. We have an abund- 
ance of smartweed and sensitive-plant, which 


blooms profusely in July, August, and Sep- 
tember; we also have blackberries and dew- 
berries. 

"Do you think this would be a good locality 
for keeping bees? From what, and in what 
season, would I expect them to store honey? 
What hive would you advise me to adopt? 
(I now have the 8-frame dovetailed hives.) 
What method do you use to prevent swarm- 
ing? Do you know of any book or bulletin 
iving a list and rank of honey-plants of 
exas, or the South? I think this would be 
of interest to a good many of us who wish 
to begin bee-keeping. CLAYTON. 

Lee Bayou, La. 

Since we are running a string of out- 
apiaries in the Brazos River Valley, we 
feel that we are already well acquainted 
with your location, from your letter. 
The valleys of the Brazos river, where 
our bees are located, are very fertile, 
and rich of soil, low and subject to 
over-flows, and swamplike in many of 
the wooded parts. Practically all the 
same plants you have mentioned grow 
here, but the main surplus honey is gath- 
ered from the thousands of acres in 
cotton, which here also grows very rank. 


The willows and cottonwoods are ex- 
cellent brood-stimulators early in the 
season, followed by the others in about 
the same rotation as mentioned in your 
letter. The cotton honey, which is our 
dependence for our crop, is of fine qual- 
ity, light in color, and the comb honey 
is fancy white in appearance, and sells 
well, Last year we obtained at least 
30,000 pounds of pure cotton honey, and 
got a very good price for it. The yield 
comes after July 1, and lasts until frost. 


The 10-frame Langstroth hive would 
be preferable, as the 8-frame size is 
much too small for best results in such 
a locality. Swarming would be greater 
and more difficult to prevent; besides, 
more honey can be obtained with the 
larger hive, as stronger colonies can be 
maintained. 

It is a difficult matter to advise an- 
other what hive he should use. I have 
much better results with a divisible 
brood-chamber hive; and with these 
chambers and supers all alike. Many 
manipulations can be made with it that 
are not possible with a solid deep brood- 
nest. 

While I can prevent swarming quite 
easily with the divisible hive, it is very 
dificult to do so with the Langstroth 
size. With the former, the two halves 
of the brood-nest are interchanged so 
that the bees are provided with more 
room long before the swarming season, 
and they are kept busy and uncrowded. 
Later another shallow story or super 
with empty combs is placed between the 
two halves of the brood-chamber, giv- 
ing much room for the queen, and the 
bees. This knocks swarming if done at 
the right time. Such a stunt can not be 
made with the deeper hives, and takes 
only a few minutes for each colony. 

With the deep hives I can prevent 
swarming only by making all 2-story, 
adding frames filled with foundation 
and interchanging them with the brood- 
combs above and below. This is only 
satisfactory in extracted-honey produc- 
tion, however. The “shook” swarming 
systems of some bee-keepers would have 
to be adopted for comb honey, unless 


increase is desired, in which case all 
colonies that would swarm can be drawn 
upon for brood-combs, etc., with which 
to make the increase. 

I prefer the shallow-frame supers for 
both comb and extracted honey, how- 
ever, hence it is quite bothersome with 


The Connecticut Convention 


The 18th annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Bee-Keepers’ Association was 
held in Hartford, April 9, 1909. The 
morning was stormy but a surprisingly 
good percentage of members was pres- 
ent. The afternoon was pleasant and 
the large attendance was very gratify- 
ing. President Allen Latham presided. 


The Convention opened with prayer 
by Rev. D. D. Marsh. The Secretary’s 
report showed that about 5 percent of 
the bee-keepers in the State are mem- 
bers of the Association. The Treasurer’s 
report showed that the society is in a 
healthy condition. 


Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year, as follows: Allen Latham, Nor- 
wichtown, President; Rev. D. D. Marsh, 
West Hartford, Vice-President; James 
A. Smith, Hartford, Secretary and 
Treasurer. Executive Committee: H. 
W. Coley, Stephen J Griffen, and Geo. 
W. Smith. 

Mr. Griffen, chairman of the com- 
mitee on Foul Brood Legislation, re- 
ported that a bill had been introduced 
to the General Assembly, and that a 
hearing had been granted. The bill calls 
for an appropriation of $1000 per an- 
num, and provides that a duly qualified 
inspector shall be appointed by the 
Board of Control of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, to be a deputy of 
the State Etomologist. 


MR. CRANE ON SEVERAL TOPICS. 


J. E. Crane, of Middlebury, Vermont, 
spoke on three subjects in the morning, 
to-wit: “Locating an Apiary,” “ Best 
Bees,” and “Shaking Bees.” Although 
well known as a writer, Mr. Crane, per- 
sonally, was a stranger to nearly every 
one present. His ease, ability, and sin- 
cerity as a speaker made him a favorite 
at once. He expressed an aversion to 
the placing of stones to keep hive-cov- 
ers on, which always indicates a location 
that is too breezy, the wind being the 
worst robber that can visit an apiary. 
He believes that heavily freighted bees 
are blown into the grass and perish with 
their loads of pollen, being unable to 
rise. The apiary therefore becomes se- 
verely weakened through the heavy loss 
of bees. You can judge a good location 
by snow; if it lies evenly over the 
ground, that is a good place. Where 
the drifts gather is a bad stop. The 
apiary should be sheltered from the 


me to have the deep-frame hives as 
brood-chambers. 

Address the State Entomologist, Col- 
lege Station, Texas, for a free copy of 
a bulletin on “Texas Honey-Plants.” 
This was published in January of this 
year. 





heavy winds, but he did not favor high 
board fences as wind-breaks, believing 
that many bees in flight collide with 
them. a? 

He referred to experiments in con- 
nection with cows to bring about good 
butter-yields, the inference being that 
a similar principle holds good with bees, 
“the best ones being those that we give 
the best care.” He has obtained the 
best results from out-yards where Ital- 
ian queens mix with black drones. 
There is as much difference in bees as 
in live stock, but it is possible to secure, 
through painstaking care in the selec- 
tion of breeders, equally good results 
with the bees. When a queen is secured 
whose eggs produce extra fine work- 
ers, a particular effort should be made 
to perpetuate that strain, and while 
it means much careful attention and 
thought, the amount of surplus honey 
will more than compensate for the ex- 
tra labor and trouble. It is even pos- 
sible to rear bees that have a propen- 
sity for extensive ranging, and also 
those with such vitality that life is pro- 
longed in the working season. 

Mr. Crane did not speak with any 
enthusiasm in regard to the practice 
of reversing combs, and did not place 
any great value on shaking bees. Bees 
are naturally ambitious, but he had re- 
sorted to shaking in a few instances 
when colonies had seemed without any 
ambition—those cases being rare,—with 
the result that new life had been in- 
fused into the bees. While shaking for 
the control of swarming may frequently 
be effective, it does not always prevent 
if. 

LESSONS FROM THE BEES. 

Rev. Elmer A. Dent, of Hartford, 
closed the morning session with a talk 
on “Some Lessons From the Bees,” 
which was listened to with great inter- 
est and enjoyment. He referred to the 
importance of bees in olden days, the 
ancients even claiming that one’s life 
was influenced by the bite of the bees 
on the brain. A hexagonal bite had its 
particular meaning; a circular bite pro- 
duced an eloquent man; a conical bite 
made one a politician. Some valuable 


suggestions were drawn from the com- 
plexity and division of labor in a hive, 
all working in one harmonious whole. 
Mr. Dent said that life is becoming 
more and more complex, and that we 
are very dependent on one another, and 
if each one does not do his part, ill 
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results. We have liberty to do what 
we please, perhaps, but with that liber- 
ty we are restricted from doing what is 
injurious to others. The motive which 
actuates the older bees to go and start 
a new home for the young was taken 
as an illustration of the recognized im- 
portance of caring for the welfare of 
the child—that dominant question which 
concerns all of us and future genera- 
tions. 


A TALK ON QUEENS. 


After luncheon, A. W. Yates, a queen 
specialist, gave an interesting and in- 
structive talk. He said that the bees 
should be kept warm through the early 
breeding season. <A_ strong, prolific 
queen and plenty of stores, in a warm 
hive, indicate a successful colony. He 
is opposed to feeding in the spring un- 
less it is absolutely necessary. Hives 
should all be examined the first warm 
day, and a careful record made as to 
the condition of each, so that a plan for 
managing each colony may be decided 
and acted upon. He said that most bee- 
keepers are behind in queen-rearing, 
and cited Merino sheep, seedless oran- 
ges, and hybrid plants, as instances that 
should cause bee-keepers to aspire for 
greater results in the realm of apicul- 
ture. He said that a poor queen should 
not be tolerated; that color in a queen 
is secondary, and that if he had but 
one good queen he would expect the 
greatest good to come through her use 
in drone-production. Those who wish 
fine looking stock should heed Mr. 
Yates’ reminder, that there are beau- 
tiful golden bees that are worthless as 
honey-gatherers. 


PREVENTION OF SWARMING. 


Allen Latham, who is a science teach- 
er and who naturally carries the prin- 
ciples of science into apiculture, spoke 
on “Swarm Prevention.” He mentioned 
small hive-entrances as one of the great 
causes of swarming. A lack of cluster 
room below the combs is another source. 
Where there is ample room between the 
lower line of tke brood-frames and the 
bottom-board, excitement is reduced to 
a minimum, the crowding of the work- 
ers by the ventilating bees being over- 
come. He emphasized the importance 
of putting on sections too early rather 
than too late, crowding being one of 
the sources of swarming. A disconten- 
ted condition of the colony is another 
cause. The average frame produces 
swarming because there is not enough 
room for the brood-nest. On the other 
hand, too large a frame is a source of 
discouragement to the queen because 
she cannot cover it. Mr. Latham is still 
experimenting to find the ideal brood- 
nest. He advises a large hive-entrance, 
13 inches long by 1 inch wide, for sum- 
mer and winter, believing that a lack 
of ventilation is one of the main causes 
of loss and trouble with bees. 


At the close of the above talk, Rev. 
Mr. Marsh arose and stated that he 
visited Mr. Latham’s home and found 
80 hives, covered with Paroid paper, 
huddled together in the rear of the 
house, sweltering in the sun “like a 
group of Filipinos, where it was hot 
enough to fry griddle cakes.” Upon in- 
quiry Mr. Marsh was astonished to as- 
certain that only 2 colonies had swarmed 
during the season. 


A full description of Mr Latham’s 
“Let Alone Hive” has been issued by 
request, in pamphlet form, and sells for 
$1.00. 

During the members’ hour, Merrill D. 
Brooks of Cromwell, said that he had 
an acre of land, heavy rich loam, and 
wished to know what kind of clover to 
sow this spring to secure the best bee- 
pasturage. Mr. Crane recommended al- 
sike. 

PREVENTING TRAVEL-STAIN. 


The subject of “Travel-Stain” was dis- 
cussed, and Mr. Crane exhibited his pat- 
ent honey-board, which requires the bees 
to enter the super at two sides only. He 
said that he welcomed any method that 
helps to prevent travel-stain, and that 
the difficulty in remedying this trouble 
is still great, it being minimized, how- 
ever, when hives are located where hon- 
ey is abundant. 


MARKETING HONEY. 


Mr. Crane, in opening a discussion on 
“Shipping Honey,” enlivened the occa- 
sion with the story of a little schoolboy 
who wrote on the blackboard, “Johnny 
can kiss more girls than any boy in 
school.” The teacher ordered him to re- 
main after the session. Upon being 
urged by the other pupils to state the 
form of punishment inflicted, he said, “I 
shall never tell, but it pays to advertise !” 


Mr. Crane said he had been shipping 
for 40 years, and had lost $1000 through 
broken honey. He exhibited a case of 
his own invention, somewhat larger than 
those ordinarily used, which a leading 
manufacturer has said will drive all 
other shipping-cases out of the market 
in 3 years. It is made of strawboard 
and holds twenty-four sections, each in 
its own compartment. Mr. Crane, who 





The Swarming Impulse and 
Its Control in the Apiary 


BY RALPH BENTON. 


Assistant Entomologist, University 
fornia. 

The swarming impulse among bees 
may be defined as the inherent natural 
method for the extension of the num- 
ber of colonies, and so of the race. As 
such we find it an instinct deeply root- 
ed in the race yet varying somewhat 
in the existing varieties and strains 
of bees. The degree of variation of 
the manifest swarming impulse we are 
inclined to believe is largely augmented 
by an attempt at uniform methods of 
practice. Accordingly there are some 
underlying features of natural swarm- 
ing that must be kept steadily in mind 
in settling upon any given method of 


of Cali- 


weighs 175 pounds, placed the case on 
the floor and stood on it, raising him- 
self on the sole of one foot. It wij 
cost no more than wood, and weighs byt 
half as much, thereby saving expressage 
The body and cover telescope, and four 
medium-sized seals hold them firmly to- 
gether. It is practically twist-proof 
The walls are padded with corrugated 
paper, which takes up the drip. Mr 
Crane said that one of these cases, filled. 
was accidentally dropped from a table 
without breaking a comb. 


BEES IN WINTER. 


In regard to “Wintering Bees,” Mr. 
Crane surprised many by advocating a 
reduced size of the brood-chamber, on 
the same principle that a small stove, 
which cannot heat a large room, is just 
right for half that room. In case of 
an 8-frame hive he would insert a divi- 
sion-board and winter. two 4-frame col- 
onies. Some favored large entrances. 
but more wanted them contracted. Mr. 
Crane mentioned an instance where en 
trances were reduced to the size of from 
I inch to 1% inches, and the bees were 
brought through the winter in fine shape. 

The Association voted to accept the 
offer of the Connecticut Fair Associa- 
tion to hold a honey exhibit in connec- 
tion with the State Fair in Hartford, 
next September. Ample space on the 
fair grounds is to be allowed the bee- 
keepers, and $200 at least is assured 
them for premiums. Hartford will eas- 
ily take the lead with respect to agricul- 
tural fairs, judging from the successful 
one held last fall, when the State Fair 
was revived after an interval of more 
than 30 years. A State Fair Committee 


was chosen, composed of A. W. Yates, 
Rev. D. D. Marsh, and Rev. E. A. Dent. 
James A. SmiTH, Sec. 


practice. There are five conditions that 
tend to induce swarming: An over 
populous colony; a lack of room for 
the storage of incoming honey; an in- 
hibited tendency to wax-secretion; 4 
restricted queen in ovipositing, either 


due to an excess of brood in the col- 


ony, or a clogging of the brood-nest 
with honey or pollen, or both; and 
presence in the colony of a queen oi a 


previous years rearing. 


If a colony in a restricted or circum- 
scribed hive dimension be headed |! 
a queen of one of the more prolific 
varieties of bees, as the Cyprian or the 
Carniolan varieties, one or more of ¢! 
conditions liable to induce swarming 
are likely to result speedily, leadin 


inevitably to preparations for swarm- 
ing and the final casting of the swarm; 
and I say the final casting of the swarn 
for when once a given colony has 
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gun preparations for swarming, the 
casting of the swarm, in the majority 
of cases, follows as the night does the 
day, despite the preventive efforts the 
apiarist may seek to introduce. It is 
thus seen that under given conditions, 
variety types may become a factor in 
the swarming problem; but with meth- 
ods of practice suited to the variety 
and strain of bees kept, by adaptation 
of manipulations, the variety type may 
be largely ignored. 

The best principle of practice in the 
restriction or prevention of swarming 
if bees representative of the more pro- 
lific varieties are kept, is thus seen to 
be the adoption of larger hives. This 
does not always seem advisable, as in 
the case of comb-honey production, 
where a crowded condition of the col- 
ony is desirable, and to this extent the 
selection of a variety and strain of bees 
suited to one’s purposes is recognized 
to be a necessity if we are not to be 
troubled unduly with swarming. 


NATURAL SWARMING. 


There are several methods of hand- 
ling the swarming problem in the 
apiary, and for convenience these may 
be grouped into Natural Swarming, 
Forced Swarming, and Prevention of 
Swarming. 

Under a system of natural swarming 
it is needless to say that the colonies 
of bees are permitted to take their own 
course. ‘The queens, usually of a previ- 
ous year’s rearing, are fairly young and 
vigorous, and organize their brood-nest 
in goodly proportions. Stimulative feed- 
ing and manipulations to enlarge the 
brood-nest may or may not be prac- 
ticed by the apiarist. 

As the colony nears the main honey 
harvest the hive is found to be quite 
populous, and hot weather becomes 
more continuous and oppressive. The 
bees begin to gather honey more freely, 
and, in fact, are beginning to lack for 
space in which to spread out and handle 
the unripened honey. Quantities of 
new honey are therefore retained by the 
bees in their bodies, and this condition 
coupled with a uniform high tem- 
perature leads physiologically to the se- 
cretion of wax. The space for the 
building of new comb in the hive is 
limited to deepening and capping the 
honey-cells, and to building brace- 
combs, after which this tendency to se- 
crete wax is inhibited and the colony 
becomes restless, beginning to cease 
work and to hang in clusters about the 
entrance. At the same time the queen 
physiologically tending to the pro- 
duction of eggs to her fullest capacity 
becomes restricted in ovipositing on ac- 
count of having previously filled with 
eggs, all available brood-combs, and, as 
fast as the young bees emerge, the old 
bees lacking storage room for honey, 
fill the brood-combs with honey and 
pollen, thus further hampering and re- 
stricting the queen. The queen being 
one of a previous year’s rearing has 
already produced a goodly number of 
drones and now proceeds to deposit 
eggs in the queen-cell cups already be- 
ing built by the bees. The number of 
these cells produced varies with the va- 
riety of bees, the Oriental varieties pro- 
ducing more than the European varie- 
ties. 


Normally, on or about the day when 
the first cell is capped, the old queen, 
decreased in size on account of the 
forced slackening of her egg-laying 
issues with the swarm, usually between 
the hours of 9 a. m. and noon, though 
frequently earlier in case of very hot 
weather, and sometimes later if the 
early hours of the day have been in- 
clement. The swarm clusters on a 
near-by tree or shrub, partly, no doubt, 
to equalize loads, but more especially 
to seek a new location as evidenced by 
the coming and going of scout bees. 

The apiarist stepping in at this junc- 
ture shakes the bees into a hive and 
sets his swarm upon a _ new stand. 
Should the swarm cluster out of reach 
in a tree, the limb may be sawed off 
and gently lowered by a rope when the 
bees can be carried and shaken into a 
prepared hive. I prefer to shake bees 
into a hive rather than in front of a 





RALPH BENTON. 


hive, as the danger of a queen taking 
to her wings is less. To make room 
for shaking the bees into a hive, the 
central frames may be removed, and af- 
ter the bees are in, replaced; the bees 
spreading in all directions will soon let 
the combs down, when the cover may 
be set on, one edge up for ventilation 
should the day be extremely warm. 

If trouble be experienced in keeping 
a newly hived swarm, the insertion of a 
frame of unsealed brood will always 
entice them to stay. After-swarms may 
be headed off by destroying the remain- 
ing cells in the parent colony with the 
exception of one or two well-developed 
ones, and a week later only the young 
queen is permitted to emerge to take 
possession of the colony. Should ad- 
ditional increase be desired after- 
swarms may be permitted to issue 
sometimes three or four of these be- 
ing in turn hived and set up. 


Hivinc WitTH A CLIPPED QUEEN. 


To facilitate hiving the swarm, or 
rather to eliminate the hiving by vir- 
tually forcing the bees to hive them- 


selves, the queen may be clipped to pre- 
vent her flying. Clipping is usually 
done late in the fall or early in the 
spring, some time before the swarming 
period of May. 

To clip a queen I prefer to remove 
her from the comb. This is done by 
carefully picking her up from the rear 
by the wings with the thumb and fore- 
finger of the right hand. Then setting 
the comb down, grasp the queen gently 
from below by the thorax with the 
thumb and first two fingers of the left 
hand. This insures against any possi- 
ble pinching of the abdomen and at 
the same time secures the legs and re- 
leases the wings. Either of the front 
wings, usually consistently one, for the 
sake of convenience say the left, is then 
clipped a third to a half off with a 
small, sharp pair of scissors operated 
in the right hand, care being taken that 
the bee in her struggles does not re- 
lease any of her legs, endangering the 
crippling of her. 

It has been my experience that a 
queen so clipped is perfectly acceptable 
to the bees, and is not prematurely re- 
placed by the bees, as may speedily re- 
sult were more than one wing clipped, 
or were the one wing clipped to be 
cropped close to the body. Some bee- 
keepers practice giving their queens an 
additional clip each spring, thus iden- 
tifying their age. I prefer not to do 
this, as it only hastens premature su- 
persedure, and in most instances I know 
the age of a queen without such a 
mark; in fact, I favor requeening each 
year, and such a practice obviates any 
necessity for a distinctive mark for old 
queens, 

The hiving of a swarm when_ the 
queen is clipped, is much_ simplified. 
When the swarm issues the apiarist, 
queen-cage in hand, proceeds to the 
hive swarming and _ kneeling down 
watches for the queen. Just prior to 
swarming the bees gorge themselves 
with honey so that they will be found 
quite docile at the time of issuance. The 
queen may lead off, or come out near 
the middle of the swarm, or not infre- 
quently last. Usually a slight pause on 
the alighting- board enables the skillful 
apiarist to catch the queen and slip her 
into a wire-cloth or spiral-wire cage. 
Placing the caged queen in the shade of 
an adjoining hive, the parent colony, 
as soon as the swarm is well out, is 
dragged off its stand and usually the 
entrance turned away. An empty hive 
fitted with either combs and full sheets 
of foundation, or entirely foundation, 
or simply starters, as desired, is then 
placed on the old stand, and the cage 
containing the queen is laid on the 
alighting-board. The bees missing their 
queen will disperse in all directions in 
search of her, and will begin to return 
singly or by twos and threes to the old 
stand. Finding the queen, more of the 
bees will return, and when the swarm 
is well in the notion of entering the 
hive the cage may be opened and the 
queen permitted to run in with the bees, 
and the operation is complete. 


AUGMENTING STRENGTH OF NEW 
CoLony. 
The parent colony may be treated in 
one of several ways. Should the in- 
crease be desired the parent colony may 
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be set up on a new stand and either 
permitted to mature its cells or given 
either a ripe cell or a laying queen 
from a nucleus. The supers or top 
stories are usually placed on the swarm 
on the old stand where most of the 
working bees are. Should the increase 
be not acceptable, and it be desired 
rather to turn the strength of the bees 
toward honey-gathering, the parent col- 
ony may be placed beside the new 
swarm, say first on the right side with 
the entrance turned slightly away so 
that flight bees already in the field will 
not readily find their way back into it. 
The second and third day the entrance 
of the parent colony may be gradually 
swung around until right beside that 
of the swarm, when the parent colony 
may be suddenly picked up and set on 
the opposite side with the entrance 
turned away. The flight bees returning 
will find their way into the hive con- 
taining the swarm, augmenting the lat- 
ter’s working force. This repeated sev- 
eral times, the queen-cells having been 
destroyed, the parent colony in the 
course of 3 or 4 weeks will be en- 
tirely depopulated, its strength having 
gone into the swarm, when the empty 
hive, all brood having emerged, may 
be removed to the shop. 


Another way of accomplishing some- 
what the same result is to place the 
parent colony, after destroying all the 
cells, above the swarm, providing it 
with a separate entrance. At the end 
of 3 weeks, or when all the brood has 
emerged what bees are in the colony 
in the middle of the day may be shaken 
in with the swarm and the story re- 
moved. The flight bees on their return 
not finding their hive above, enter the 
swarm below, and so the swarm be- 
comes augmented in numbers and the 
undesirable increase disposed of while 
at the same time the colony is brought 
through the swarming fever. 


ForceD SWARMING. 


Passing on now to a consideration 
of forced swarming, we recognize two 
general types—shaken swarms and ar- 
tificial increase by actual division. In 
the case of increase by shaken swarms 
only the bees shaken onto starters go 
to make up the new colony, a system 
we will consider presently as applica- 
ble in some localities, to handling the 
swarming problem in  comb- honey 
apiaries. 

Dividing is usually practiced when 
increase is desired, and may be accom- 
plished immediately prior to the natural 
swarming time in any one of three 
ways. ‘Iwo of these ways involve an 
approximately equal division of the 
strength of the colony, only approxi- 
mately equal, for that portion of the 
colony remaining on the old stand is 
always bound to be somewhat _ the 
stronger in view of the return of flight 
bees—stronger not necessarily in point 
of numbers, though usually so, but 
stronger in number of field-bees and 
hence working capacity. The evenness 
of such divisions is somewhat governed 
by climatic conditions, the variety of 
bees kept, and the distance to which 
the bees drawn off are moved. To il- 
lustrate: 

If weather conditions are such that 


bees fly to any great extent for some 
days immediately following division, 
less of the old bees will return to the 
old stand; again, variety characteristics 
may come into play, since some varie- 
ties of bees hold to old locations more 
persistently, as do the German or black 
bees, while other varieties acquire new 
location with greater ease, as do the 
Banaters; and finally the greater the 
distance between the old and the new 
colonies, the less manifest chance of 
the return of flight bees to the site of 
the parent colony. 


The possibility of the bees marking 
their new location more quickly and 
effectively is heightened if some dis- 
tinctive land-mark be given them as, 
for instance, a bottom-board slanted in 
front of the entrance for a couple of 
days to attract their attention. The 
importance of this is realized when it is 
appreciated that by far the greater rea- 
son for the return of old bees to the 
parent site is because they unwittingly 
fly out after having been moved, with- 
out first getting their bearings, and 
when they. come to return home ob- 
viously they return to the old location, 
being guided thence by old and familiar 
land-marks. The value of something 
about the entrance of the new colony 
to arrest the attention of outgoing bees 
thereby causing them—if you will par- 
don the expression—to “sit up and take 
notice” of their new surroundings—re- 
sults in a return of a larger percentage 
of the flight-bees to the new location. 

Berkeley, Cal. 

(Concluded next month) 
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Management of Sectional 
Hives 


BY F. GREINER. 


The article on “Modification of Shak- 
en Swarms,” written by myself last 
summer for the American Bee-Keeper, 
and reproduced in the October num- 
ber of the American Bee Journal, was 
apparently not worded carefully enough 
to make everything perfectly clear. At 
least I judge so from some inquiries 
I have received. The principal trouble 
comes from the fact that some readers 
do not fully understand the workings 
of the sectional hive. Before we can 
fully understand a writer we ought to 
be familiar with his hive. Certain fea- 
tures of the sectional hive are not to 
be observed from the outside. For 
years I used quite extensively what I 
called a sectional hive, containing 8 
loose, hanging frames, 5 inches comb- 
space. It was a hive which made man- 
ipulations complicated and difficult, and 
led me to condemn the sectional or di- 
vided brood-chamber. Now, after I 
have taken quite a few hives of the 
Hand, Aikin or Heddon pattern into 
use, my old enthusiasm has again awak- 
ened, and I expect to realize dollars 
and cents from the advantages which 
these low brood-chambers afford when 
properly handled. 

The principal difference between the 
sectional hive and the standard—a dif- 
ference not apparent from the outside— 
is that the frames of the former are 
not only closed-end, standing frames, 
but also close-fitting against the ends 





of the hives, thus leaving no bee- 
spaces, no places for bees to loaf, be- 
tween and around the end-bars of the 
frames. If the combs are built down 
to the bottom-bars of the frames there 
will then be only the regular spaces 
between the combs for bees to congre- 
gate. 

From the shallowness of the combs 
it may be judged how easy it must be 
to drive the bees from one section 
(brood-chamber) into another for any 
purpose. In fact, herein lies the ad- 
vantage, or the principal advantage. 
This, in connection with the other one, 
of interchanging the different brood- 
sections, makes us master of the situa- 
tion. 

Any one wishing to adopt the section- 
al hive will be greatly benefited by read- 
ing what Heddon, Aikin and Hand have 
said in the different bee-publications. 
The last named two have given their 
methods of manipulations in Gleanings 
in 1906 and 1907, and Mr. Aikin is just 
now writing up bee-keeping in Colo- 
rado for the American Bee Journal. 
Those interested in the sectional hive 
may be the gainers by watching the ar- 
ticles of the last-named writer. 


As a bit of advice, I want to say that 
before adopting any other man’s meth- 
ods we ought to consider the possible 
difference of our own conditions from 
those of the writer, for what may fit 
One case may not the other. The great 
differences of localities—yes, and even 
honey seasons in the same localities— 
are factors to be taken into considera- 
tion, and which make bee-keeping so 
much more interesting than many other 
pursuits. We must study the subject 
and adapt ourselves to the often vary- 
ing conditions. Mr. Aikin in Colo- 
rado has a long-continued, but gen- 
erally not heavy, honey-flow from al- 
falfa. Mr. Hand has a very heavy flow 
from basswood, but of short duration. 
Therefore their methods must differ 
widely, although each uses a hive very 
nearly like the other. 

A marked difference between the 
hives of these two bee-masters is found 
in the frame. Mr. Aikin uses a top- 
bar %-inch wide, % thick, bottom-bar 
of same dimensions. Mr. Hand uses a 
top-bar nearly the same, but with a bot- 
tom-bar only %x¥% inch. Why these 
two practical men have decided so dif- 
ferently would be interesting to know. 
Mr. Aikin also uses a follower and 
spring. I myself favor the use of a fol- 
lower, but prefer a narrow bottom- 
bar. I am not sure that I want it as 
narrow as Mr. Hand’s. 


As to the construction of the section- 
cases, that is of minor importance. | 
do not expect to use anything differ- 
ent from what I have, viz., the wide- 
frame super, which is so constructed 
as to protect both the top and the bot- 
tom of-the sections. Plain sections an 
bee-way sections with bee-ways cut out 
clear to the V-grooves, come out of the 
wide-frame supers so clean as to need 
but little scraping to make then per- 
fect and ready for the shipping-case, 
while on the other hand sections from 
supers, which expose the tops and bot- 
toms, can often not be made presenta- 
ble without a great deal of labor. The 
bee-keepers, however, will always differ 
on this question as on many others. 
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Habit has much to do with this matter. 

Some of the questions sent me need 
a direct answer, so I will briefly add: 
I prefer and use an 8-frame hive, no 
cleats, but hand-holes on all four sides; 
I use a telescoping cover or roof like 
Mr. Aikin, and Mr. Alexander, with 
an under cover or honey-board; I 
have used them for over 30 years, and 
see no reason for changing. The bot- 
tom or floor board has a half-inch bee- 
space. This is handier for all my op- 
erations than one with a deeper space. 

I use 4x5 sections, some with bee- 
ways and some without. I never use 
full sheets of comb foundation in sec- 





built out well beyond the surface of 
the frames. When one attempts to 
make a machine which will take any 
of the frames in common use, regard- 
less of width of end-bars, length and 
width of top-bar extensions, rivet sup- 
ports or standing, one finds the prob- 
lem not so easy. Then, too, the combs 
must be cut smooth and flat whether 
they project beyond the frames or are 
well within them. The machine shown 
herewith does all these things, and calls 
for no adjustment for any dimension 
of frame except for length, and that is 
a matter of but half a minute. As few 
bee-keepers have more than one length 








THE ARTHUR C. MILLER AUTOMATIC DECAPPER. 


tions. I am too conscientious for that. 
I know that I can sleep better for deal- 
ing fairly with my fellow men. Brood 
sections are shallow brood-chambers 
full of brood and honey. When such 
are removed from any hive, as often 
happens, they are used to strengthen 
other colonies, or to make increase, or 
in various ways. 

Naples, N. Y. 
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The Miller Automatic De- 
Capper 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER. 





The problem of devising a machine 
for decapping honey-combs, at first 
glance seems simple, and so it would 
be were all frames alike and all combs 


of frame in a yard such adjustment is 
not often called for. 


The machine cuts with two recipro- 
cating knives moving across the sur- 
faces of the comb. The knives aré 
spaced from each other by a lever at 
one end of the machine, a mere push 
of the finger serving to operate it and 
send the knives to the midrib of the 
comb or entirely out of_action. Combs 
are dropped in as easily as into the 
hive, and as the bottom-bar approaches 
the knives they automatically open until 
it passes and then go back to the depth 
set by the lever just referred to, and 
the same gperation occurs at the top- 
bar. 

The combs feed through in exact re- 
lation to the speed of the cutters, so 
that there is no crowding of the combs 
on to the cutters. As soon as a comb is 


finished it drops out below. The device 
for catching it is shown way down, as 
when delivering a comb, but when at 
rest it is up where it takes the comb 
without a jolt. 

The cutters hang free in the machine 
and are readily lifted out for sharpen- 
ing or cleaning. As they move at high 
speed they do not gum up or clog as 
does a hand-knife. 

Any sort of receptacle may be used 
to catch the cappings, or capping melt- 
ers may be attached. 

The machine as illustrated is for 
hand-power, but it may be driven by 
any other power. 


Food of Larval Bees, Etc. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 








In the American Bee Journal for 
April, Mr. McNeal mentions the term 
“royal jelly” for the food of the queen 
larve and says, very correctly, that this 
name, which is fanciful and _ high- 
sounding, “leads one away from the 
truth.” He is correct. The royal-jelly, 
so-called, is not known to be the same 
in composition as that given to the 
young worker-larve. But the name is 
not any more improper than many oth- 
ers that have been handed down to us 
by our forefathers. 

The term “queen,” for instance, 
which is universally accepted, is now 
known to be a misnomer, for the queen 
is anything but the ruler of the hive, 
and, even in swarming, though we 
know she makes her anxiety and desire 
to swarm plainly visible, she is posi- 
tively subservient to the wishes of the 
workers which either swarm or abstain, 
as their judgment dictates. Some radi- 
cal reformers who hate even the terms 
applied to royalty, have gone so far as 
to ask for a change of name for the 
queen-bee, under the plea that in a re- 
public like that of the hive the term 
“queen” is absurd; that she was the 
beloved mother of the colony, and noth- 
ing else. So they began to call her the 
“mother-bee,” until some one raised the 
objection she was not a mother, either, 
until she was impregnated and laying 
eggs. This of course had to be recog- 
nized by everybody. So the term 
“queen-bee” has remained and will prob- 
ably remain as the most satisfactory. 
So it is with “royal jelly.” 

All the latest scientists agree that the 
royal jelly and the food given to the 
worker-larve during the first 3 days 
of their existence is the same, though 
they do not altogether agree yet as to 
the origin of this food. 

Schiemenz, a German  microscopist, 
ascribes the production of the milky 
food generally known as “royal jelly,” 
to the salivary glands of the worker- 
bees, the first ones of which are very 
much developed in the young bees, at 
the time when they remain in the hive 
and take care of the brood, while the 
same glands are very much shrunk in 
the worker that has become an active 
honey-gatherer. This view, sustained 
by Cheshire, is combated by Schonfeld, 
another German, and following him, by 
Cowan, the editor of the British Bee 
Journal. These writers hold that it is 
impossible for the bees to supply the 
food in this manner. They maintain 

















that the milky food is nothing other 
than chyle produced in the digesting 
stomach and forced back to the cesoph- 
agus by a folding upwards of the stom- 
ach-mouth to connect the cesophagus 
with the chyle stomach, through the 
honey-sack, without mixing the contents 
with the contents of the honey-sack 
(Cowan, “The Honey-Bee,” page 122). 
To my eyes the former explanation, as 
given by Cheshire, is the more plausi- 
ble, and I am inclined to believe that 
Schiemenz is right. 

But all the scientists — Schiemenz, 
Schonfeld, Cheshire, Cowan, DePlanta, 
etc.—agree in stating that the food giv- 
en to the worker-larve after the first 
3 days of their existence is different 
from what is known as “royal jelly.” 
Cowan says: 

“The worker-larve receive similar chyle food 
the first 8 days, and on the fourth day it is 
changed, and then the larve are weaned, for 
the first pap has a large quantity of honey 
added, but no vateonal pollen, as Leuckart 
had stated. The drone-larve are also weaned, 
but in a different way, for, in addition to 


honey, a large —“ of undigested pollen 
is added to the food after the fourth day.” 


Cheshire in turn says: 


“Microscopical examination of the food giv- 
en to very young larve reveals no trace of a 
pollen-grain, and shows that it resembles in 
nothing any part of the contents of the chyle 
stomach of the nurses. It is, on. the con- 
trary, just such a fluid as a secretion might 
be. As, however, the larva gains size and 
power, the process of weaning commences, 
and its food undergoes a change, having now 
undoubted pollen, honey, and water added 
to it, the glandular secretion being of ¢ourse 
gradually withdrawn. The pollen-grains, more- 
over, are living, and are generally found in 
a growing condition, proving that they have 
never entered the stomach of the nurse, and 
certainly that they are not semi-digested. .. . 
In the case of the queen-larva, I discover 
that weaning is not adopted, but that secre- 
tion, commonly, though as I hold, erroneously 
called royal-jelly, is added unstintingly to 
the end; so that at the close of the feeding 
period, an abundance of highly nutritious 
food, which I apprehend does not intrinsically 
differ from that at first given to the worker- 
larva, remains, and to which the chrysalis ad- 
heres for some time, possibly continuing to 
draw from it, by osmose (fluid diffusion), 
material which aids its development. The 
queen-larva does get a very small addition 
of pollen, the residue of which collects in 
the middle bowel; but this seems to be rather 
accidental than otherwise.”—(“Bees and Bee- 
Keeping.’’) 

The two writers above mentioned, al- 
though not agreeing as to the origin 
of the milky food popularly called 
“royal jelly,” both agree that there is a 
difference in the coarseness as well as 
in the quantity of the food fed to the 
queen and to the older worker-larve, 
respectively. They represent the most 
practical views of the European scien- 
tists, who have thus far been ahead of 
us in microscopic studies. 


There is still another point to be set- 
tled as it is seen, on the origin of the 
food. I take it that Cheshire is right. 
Yet, all these matters require confirma- 
tion. Cheshire has made quite an er- 
ror, according to our Dr. White, of 
Washington, as to the bacillus of foul- 
brood. Perhaps our young generation 
of scientists will set many matters right 
that are yet in dispute. One thing is 
certain, we have to use a great deal 
of caution in accepting new assertions 
and the theories that have proven true— 
such as the discovery of parthenogene- 
sis, now an accepted fact—have to be 
selected from among dozens of more 
or less extravagant statements, and the 


European scientific publications are con- 
stantly replete with all sorts of new 
theories or ill-made experiments. 


Tue Bee-STING AND Formic ACID 


Now permit me to refer to another 
part of the same number (April), of 
the American Bee Journal, page 138, 
which contains an article from the pen 
of my old friend, J. E. Johnson, who 
used to inhabit our State, but is now 
in New Mexico. 

Mr. Johnson says that the poison of 
the bee-sting is not formic acid, and 
he asks Dr. Bohrer whether he has 
analyzed it. I am not an analyst, but 
I can quote a number of authorities 
who have analyzed the poison and find 
formic acid in it. According to Girard, 
(Les Abeilles, page 60) the poison of 
the bee is “concentrated formic acid, 
mixed perhaps with toxic substances.” 

Mr. Johnson says that formic acid 
is very volatile and that the bee-poison 
is not. This is in part an error, for 
if it were not volatile, in part, how 
could it cause our eyes to “button up” 
just as if we were smelling of am- 
monia, one of the most volatile sub- 
stances? 

Again, the microscopists all agree 
that in a short time, when exposed to 
the air, the poison changes to crystals. 
It could not very well do so unless a 
iy of its constituents evaporated read- 
ily. 

Formic acid, originally obtained from 
the ant (formica rufa), according to 
the U. S. Dispensatory, has a _ smell 
which is very peculiar, a smell of ants, 
and so has thé poison of the bee. For- 
mic acid is used medicinally in chronic 
paralytic diseases (Dispensatory, page 
1495), and so is the poison of the bee. 
This is another evidence that the sting- 
pouch contains formic acid, though very 
probably mixed with the element toxin, 
mentioned by Mr. Johnson. 

I do not agree with Dr. Bohrer in 
the statement criticised by Mr. John- 
son, that comb honey contains poison 
from the sting, but I do believe that all 
the products of the bee contain traces 
of formic acid, because bees, like ants, 
are producers of formic acid, and this 
is the reason why both the poison and 
the honey are recommended for rheu- 
matism or paralysis. 


ALTITUDE FOR ALFALFA. 


Another point on which I differ from 
Mr. Johnson is his statement that al- 
falfa is a high-altitude plant. It may 
succeed best in this country in high alti- 
tudes, but in Europe it grows finely 
and produces great crops, clear down 
to the sea level. But nevertheless, I 
envy the fine climate that he mentions. 
I have never made a stop in New Mex- 
ico, but trust I may some day be able 
to visit him, and have a little friendly 
chat on our bee-questions. 

Hamilton, II. 





Colony-Diagnosis in Spring 
BY ALLEN LATHAM. 


When the first warm days of spring 
come every enthusiastic bee-keeper itches 
to open his hives. If he has had much 
experience he withstands the tempta- 
tion, waiting till a month or so later 


before he breaks into the warm brood- 
nests of his colonies. There are some 
exceptions among those of much experi- 
ence, but the rule is a safe one, and few 
even of experts, can afford to neglect jt 

“How, then,” asks the beginner, “cay 
I know about my bees, whether they 
have a good queen, plenty of honey 
etc?” Then he enquires finally—“What 
is the harm?” 

I will answer the last of the two ques- 
tions first. The harm is in loss of 
queens. Until I stopped my practise of 
early examination of colonies I inyari- 
ably found about one out of 10 queen- 
less a month later, though at the time 
of the early examination these queen- 
less colonies were among my most flour- 
ishing ones. Why_ the queens disap- 
peared was a most puzzling problem to 
me till I discovered this answer. At 
a certain period in spring every normal 
colony will have a vast majority of old 
bees and a fair-sized brood-nest. Two 
weeks later the colony will have a vast 
majority of young bees and a some- 
what larger brood-nest. If the colony 
is disturbed at the time the old bees 
are in great majority, old bees that are 
wearied of brood-rearing and impatient 
in every way, the queen often falls 
victim to the impatient whims of those 
old bees. Two weeks later the vast 
majority of young bees will rule the 
action of the colony, and the queen will 
not be molested. 

Whether the answer just vouchsafed 
is correct or not is of little moment to 
me, knowing that I now no longer am 
troubled with those vexatious losses of 
fine queens in spring. Rarely indeed 
does a colony now prove queenless in 
spring under my present management. 
This spring the 70 colonies in my home 
yard all show ample evidence that they 
are headed with good queens, though I 
have not yet opened up a score of them 
except to slip in combs of honey where I 
thought it might do some good. 

Now for the first of the two ques- 
tions: If the bee-keeper has done his 
duty in the previous fall he need not 
worry over the possible poor condition 
of his colonies in the spring. In the 
fall he should see that every colony has 
a vigorous queen and plenty of stores, 
and then he will know that such a colony 
is good till the first of the next May. 

But, you say, the best of us will be 
caught napping. Yes, and my remedy 
for this is to wake up, and with eyes 
wide open learn the condition of the 
colonies from the outside. 

There are various ways to find out the 
spring condition of a colony without 
opening the hive. 

First of all the spring flight tells me 
much as to vigor of bees and numerical 
strength. If bees fly with snappy, vig- 
orous flight, and crowd the entrance, I 
know the colony is well-to-do. 

In a few days, early in March, I 
watch for water-carriers. Water-car- 
riers are quickly recognized by an ob- 
serving person. They tell us that breed- 
ing is going on. 


Later the pollen-carriers tell a good 
story. If pollen on a warm forenoon 
goes in rapidly, and in large loads, | 


know that the colony under observation 
is beyond question in a prosperous con- 
dition, headed by a good queen. 


About 3 weeks after the first water- 
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carrying, one can look for signs about 
the entrance in early morning. The im- 
mature bees thrown out tell a true story. 
Portions of worker pupz or imperfectly 
developed workers show the undeniable 
presence of a fertile queen. Drone-lar- 
ve are a strong indication of a drone- 
layer (I mean drone-larve in early 
April), and a colony showing such calls 
for immediate examination, unless it 
shows by other signs that the drone-lar- 
ve are only some very early drones from 
an unusually pushing colony. Last sea- 
son I found 7 such colonies showing 
drone-larve in early April. Knowing 
that these colonies had been given vir- 
gin queens late in fall for a special ma- 
ting, I was confident without further ex- 
amination that each of those colonies 
contained a virgin queen still. Queens 
were immediately ordered from the 
South, and every colony thus treated, 
without other aid, developed into a sur- 
plus-storing colony. ‘ : 

After young bees have emerged in fair 
numbers any warm forenoon will show 
the flight of nurse-bees. The veriest 
amateur should quickly learn to dis- 
tinguish young bees in the first flight. 
The flight of young bees is a sufficiently 
good guarantee of the internal condition 
of an undisturbed colony. 

Thrown-out pupz and bits of imma- 
ture bees, garnered through the efforts of 
the bees to dislodge a wax-worm from 
sealed brood, may not always be present 
to tell the story in the early morning ex- 
amination of the entrance. In such case 
look for the refuse thrown out at night. 
If it is large in amount it points beyond 
doubt to the expanding brood-nest. 
Only good colonies show a littered en- 
trance in early morning—an entrance 
that was clear the evening before. 

Warmth is a good indicator by which 
to diagnose the brood-nest of a colony. 
Thrust the hand under the packing or 
the cushion and find by the temperature 
the extent and progress of brood-rear- 
ing. Again, at the close of the day a 
current of warm air fanned from the 
entrance is ample proof of extensive 
brood-rearing. The lazy hum of ven- 
tilating bees is music to the ears of the 
initiated. 

Indeed, the ways of diagnosing the 
condition of a colony are almost num- 
berless. An observing person knows of 
scores, some of which he can describe, 
others of which he knows only by in- 
tuition. One who is living much among 
his bees gets to disregard the normal 
except as it is a source of restful con- 
tent, but the abnormal is a glaring sign- 
post. He may not be able to say what 
the sign means, but he sees the sign and 
proceeds to investigate. I recall an in- 
stance: A party of several bee-keep- 
ers were wandering about the yard of 
one of the number, when suddenly one 
of the party exclaimed, “What is the 
matter with this colony?” All but two 
of the persons were passing the colony 
without in the slightest even dreaming 
that something was wrong there. In- 
vestigation showed that this colony had 
not so much as one drop of honey in its 
combs. Starving bees were in and about 
the entrance is sparse numbers, only 
enough to catch the eye of the observ- 
ing, but the interior showed huddled 
hosts on the verge of starvation. 


We see the laughable extreme when 
the amateur congratulates himself that 
his bees are hustling in the honey. He 
tells his experienced friend about the 
splendid honey-flow his bees are having. 
This sage friend, still warm from a 
skirmish with robbers (for the fields 
have afforded no nectar for ten days), 
visits the amateur’s small apiary and 
tries to explain to the young man, who 
has eyes that see not, how to recognize 
a robber-bee. 


More than half of the pleasure of bee- 
keeping to many of us is the ceaseless 
study which the bees afford. We like 
to get bumper crops of honey, and we 
prefer that our bees secure a profitable 
surplus every year, but we get extreme- 
ly keen enjoyment in mastering the prob- 
lems of which the ‘hive and the honey- 
bee furnish such an unending stream. 

Norwichtown, Conn., April 29. 








Something About Pollen, 
Propolis, Etc. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A subscriber to the American Bee 
Journal wishes me to answer some 
questions through its columns, as he 
thinks the answers will be interesting 
to its many readers. He says that some 
of his colonies store large quantities 
of pollen in the sections in some years, 
and asks, “Why do bees store pollen 
in sections?” 


The storing of pollen in the sections 
or surplus apartment of the hive is 
largely brought about by the queen fill- 
ing the brood-chamber so full of brood 
that there is little room below for the 
pollen which comes in from the fields. 
Then, the very complete doorways or 
entrance into the sections of the pres- 
ent day have something to do with the 
matter, also, as well as the use of small 
brood-chambers. This storing of pollen 
in sections is something which does not 
very often happen with large hives. 
and was comparatively unknown in the 
days of our fathers, when only auger- 
holes through an inch thick or over, 
bored at the top of the hive, was the 
doorway to the honey-boxes. But with 
the small brood-chambers of the pres- 
ent day it is not at all unusual for this 
state of affairs to exist, especially where 
a queen-excluder over the brood-combs 
and underneath the sections is not used. 
The queen-excluding honey-board is a 
great help along this line. This ex- 
cluder, is hard to squeeze through with 
the pollen-baskets well loaded with pol- 
len, as it often pulls the loads of pollen 
from the baskets, so the bees are loath 
to go into the sections through it with 
pollen, while they can go through with 
comparative ease with loads of honey. 
Then the pollen, as a rule, is stored 
close to the brood, and for this reason 
large hives tend to keep it out of the 
sections, because, as in this case, there 
is usually quite an amount of sealed 
honey between the brood in the hive 
below and* the room in the sections 
above, this acting very much as did the 
auger-holes of our fathers. But, as 
more honey from new or prime swarms 
can be secured from small brood-cham- 


bers, I suppose that these will continue 
in use with very many, so that the 
queen-excluder has the right of way 
with such as use these to keep the pollen 
out. 

He next asks: “Is pollen a food for 
those bees which are seen going in and 


out from the hive? or what is it stored 
for?” 


Pollen is not a food for the mature 
bees, or to any extent, but it is used 
very largely in compounding the chyle 
or chyme which is fed to the larve or 
young bee while in the larval state, 
hence when the bees are breeding large- 
ly, as in June in our northern States, 
large quantities of pollen are consumed. 
Pollen, honey and water are taken into 
the stomach of the nurse-bee, and by a 
process of digestion or secretion, or 
both, formed into milk or chyme, which 
is the only food of the bee while in 
the larval state, on something of the 
principle that the pigeon turns wheat 
which it takes, to “pigeon milk,” to feed 
the young pigeons. When the nurse 
bees are thus manufacturing great quan- 
tities of chyme, if from any reason the 
supply of honey entirely gives out, at 
times of prolific brood-rearing, the lar- 
ve are sucked dry by the mature bees 
so they (the bees) need not perish, and 
if the famine still continues, the nurse- 
bees feed the chyme which they already 
have prepared, to the mature bees in- 
stead of the larve, and thus a few days 
from starvation is gained, which often 
allows the dearth to be tided over, and 
and the colony be kept alive. 


Next I am asked: “What is bee- 
bread?” If I should answer, only pol- 
len, I would be quite correct, but this 
would not be such an answer as I would 
like to receive were I the questioner. 
The term “bee-bread” is one that is 
rarely heard at the present time, as pol- 
len has taken its place; but 50 or 60 
years ago the word “pollen,” as applied 
to the farina of flowers which the bees 
gather, was hardly heard once in a 
lifetime. It was always bee-bread that 
the bees were bringing into the hive. 
But that the reader of the present day 


can understand better, I will explain a 
little. 


All close observers know that nearly, 
if not quite, all of the pollen stored 
prior to the flow of nectar from white 
clover, is left with the mouth of the 
cells containing it wide open, and is 
used for the every-day feeding of the 
larve. White clover now comes on, 
and the pollen gathered from that and 
the rest of the clovers has a different 
color from that gathered from any oth- 
er flower, the same being a dark-brown 
or greenish-brown color, while most 
other pollen are of a much lighter 
color. Now, very much of this clover 
pollen, instead of being used for the 
immediate wants of the brood, is stored 
in the cells until they are from two- 
thirds to three-fourths full, when the 
remainder of the cell is filled with hon- 
ey, and the same capped over just the 
same as any or all cells of honey are 
capped, this evidently being done to 
preserve this pollen over till some fu- 
ture time when it would be needed for 
brood-rearing, when no pollen was to 
be obtained from the fields. Now, such 
pollen stored under honey, was the “bee- 




















bread” of our fathers, and was often 
called for by many children who liked 
to eat such combs of “bread and honey,” 
but the older ones preferred their honey 
clear. One of the strange things about 
this matter is, although I have tried 
to keep a close watch during my 40 
years of bee-keeping life, I have never 
observed any other pollen preserved un- 
der honey except that from the clovers 
—white, red or alsike. 

Again I am asked: “Why do some 
colonies of bees store more pollen than 
others?” Pollen accumulates in the 
combs only as brood-rearing does not 
go on rapidly enough to use it up, hence 
a failing queen, or a queenless colony, 
is liable to have more pollen stored in 
the combs than colonies having very 
prolific queens. The attention of the 
apiarist is often first called to a queen- 
less colony, or one having a_ failing 
queen, by the large quantities of pollen 
found in the combs upon opening a 
hive that has been left undisturbed for 
a long time. I have many times in this 
way found -queenless colonies when 
opening the hives of those having cast 
swarms 3 or 4 weeks before, with their 
combs half filled with pollen. But there 
are times where the combs of all colo- 
nies are crowded with pollen from the 
great amount which the bees see fit 
to collect when the hard maple and 
wild grape are in bloom in this locality. 
But as there is a dearth of pollen dur- 
ing the next week or so following, all 
of this is turned into- brood by all 
colonies having good queens, and for 
this reason it is a blessing rather than 
otherwise. 

Again he says, “What is propolis, and 
where does it come from?” Propolis 
is a resinous substance gathered by the 
bees, and comes very largely from the 
buds of the horse chestnut and Balm 
of Gilead in this locality. When gath- 
ered it is of asalvey nature which allows 
of its being worked in warm weather, 
but which is hard and brittle when it 
has aged or grown cold from the ap- 
proach of winter. It is used to stop 
all cracks in the hive not large enough 
to admit a bee, and to smooth over. all 
uneven surfaces about that part of the 
hive they come in contact with when 
clustered. Where too much of it is not 
gathered, it is a great blessing in mak- 
ing all tight, dry and nice, but where 
it is too freely gathered and plastered 
about, so as to run down over the 
frame and sections, it almost becomes a 
nuisance. Where there is little or no 
propolis gathered, wax is often used 
to take the place of it, though it is not 
used to any such extent as propolis is. 


Lastly he wishes to know, “Can 
either pollen or propolis be put to any 
domestic use?” I think not, or, at least 
nothing of sufficient amount to pay the 
bee-keeper for saving either. As far as 
I know there has never been any effort 
to use pollen in any way; but I believe 
attempts have been made to use propolis 
as an ingredient in making some salves. 
Propolis also contains more or less wax, 
and of late some think the amount of 
sufficient value to pay for the labor in 
rendering it, but with me I think it a 
doubtful problem for the man who can 
command $1.50 as a day wage. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


No. 5.—Colorado Bee-Keeping 


BY RC. AIKIN. 

March and April in Colorado are 
rather trying months. In March we 
simply know little about “where we are 
at” in the northern end of the State; 
it may be warm and pleasant all the 
way through, and it may be partly warm 
and some very cold. I have known a 
temperature as low as 18 to 20 de- 
grees below zero after the middle of 
the month, and as high as 90 above, 
but not in the same year. As a rule 
we get one or two dips to the vicinity 
of zero during the month. This dry 
country usually gets more moisture in 
the months of March, April and May 
than in any other period of the same 
length. Another thing peculiar is, that 
up to May, and often in that month, the 
moisture comes either in snow, or rain 
turning to snow, then clears cold and 
calm, and the first night of clear is 
when we get the intense cold. The 
fact is, that it is in snowy winters that 
we get our intense cold, for so sure as 
it clears with the ground covered with 
snow, then it takes a long thermometer 
at the bottom to register. 

April rarely closes without some 
freezes, and often with several, and 
sometimes pretty sharp. So you see this 
is a testing time for the bees. We 
may think when there is a warm spell 
in March, and bees flying and getting 
pollen, or going to the mills and get- 
ting flour, that we have safely win- 
tered; but it is not safe to count yet— 
wait until about May Ist; if any have 
failed to mature enough brood so as to 
have enough workers of recent hatch- 
ing to warm and care for a patch of 
brood they are doomed. Some may 
have some old bees still alive at June 
first, but it is a rare case for them to 
hold out that long. 


Uniting WEAK Cotonres IN SprING. 


If you have a goodly bunch of bees 
in some hives, but either too few to 
mature brood or they are queenless, do 
not think you can save them by adding 
them to some other weak colony. Those 
old bees will not last long enough to 
be of any help; it is hard to make them 
stay where you put them, and they are 
almost sure to kill enough queens to 
leave you worse off than before. You 
may, however, give them some ripe and 
just-hatching brood, so that within a 
very few days there will be enough bees 
hatched to care for the later maturing 
brood, but remember that this takes 
good judgment to succeed, and what 
have you when it is done but a bit of 
a queenless colony? And any queen 
reared in such a colony is worthless. 

If April be a pleasant month, and if 
the colony has been in a prosperous 
condition and building up, now is the 
time to cut off bur-combs and clip 
queens, to rearrange the position of 
brood-combs, to take out drone-combs 
left over from the previous season, and 
such work. But you will have to watch 
your chance and work when there is 
field-work for the bees, or work in a 
tent or some protection against robbers. 
In this part of the State the cotton- 
wood trees come into bloom usually 
from April 15th to 20th—the earliest T 
have known in 20 years was the 12th, 


and the latest the 25th. Farther south 
and in more favorable parts the time 
will be earlier. The cottonwood is a 
State-wide tree where there are trees 
bearing pollen and nectar, so when these 
trees are in bloom is when, and the ear- 
liest date that most of us can find, field- 
work sufficient to put the bees in shape 
for handling. It is not wise to try hive 
and frame manipulations any time in the 
spring that bees are not occupied with 
bringing in stores of some kind, for the 
nuisance of robbers makes it almost im- 
possible to do the work. 

As stated above, do not handle frames 
and bees except when they are gathering 
some kind of stores, unless it is a case 
of necessity for some reason. The pres- 
ence of robbers is sure to excite the col- 
ony and make them very irritable, and 
when so they will ball queens and also 
fight the operator. Very many queens 
are lost at this time of the year by in- 
judicious manipulations. A queen lost 
in the early spring is very hard to re- 
place, and in many of our Colorado lo- 
calities it is almost impossible at this 
time to get a queen reared that is worth 
even temporary use, unless by feeding 
and in the best colonies. Then, too, this 
is a time when it is most important to 
have every queen doing her best. Lo- 
calities will vary, owing to latitude and 
altitude, and varying sources of supplies, 
but the principles above must be applied 
if best results are obtained. In the 
spring, handle bees just as little as pos- 
sible when robbing will follow. 


SUPERSEDURE OF QUEENS. 


If you have allowed any old queens 
that are about to pass their prime, or if 
you have poorly reared ones, such as 
would be the result from those reared in 
weak colonies or early in the spring, the 
kind called starved queens, now is the 
time they will begin to disappear or be 
superseded. Here is one of the worst 
things about allowing the bees to do 
their own superseding, so many of the 
queens fail in the spring before the col- 
ony is made ready for the honey-flow, 
and such failure usually means an un 
profitable colony for that season. To 
have all colonies with queens that have 
not passed their prime will get more 
bees and stronger colonies ready for th 
flow when it comes. It will also pr 
vent some early swarming, for it often 
happens that a queen will do a good 
business in the early spring and get a 
very fair colony so that the apiaris' 
thinks he has a good queen, only to | 
disappointed just near the flow, to find 
the combs not as full of brood as he ex- 
pected, or the same with one or mor 
queen-cells started. And if as I said, 
the colony has built up to pretty good 
strength it often happens that these su- 
perseding colonies will swarm early. | 
know that very many early swarms, say 
in April and May, in this country were 
just that kind, and I have had a large 
~ eae and observation along that 
ine. 

To breed from starved queen-motliers 
is not to be thought of; but if one has 
good old queens, and there is super- 
sedure in the spring before the main 
swarming season, it may pay well to 
save such cells if one has the brood and 
bees necessary. I would form such into 


nuclei, and endeavor to have them ma 
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ted; such queens are usually well fed 
and have the normal vigor if the colony 
superseding is fairly well stocked with 
bees and honey. If you can save such 
queens and get a nucleus started with a 
young laying queen in April or May, 
they are almost certain to make good 
colonies for the next season, and often 
if there is an August or late flow they 
will pay well in surplus that same season 
and can usually be trusted to go through 
the summer without swarming. 

In this country I would prefer to make 
all my increase in April and May, if 
we could get the necessary bees and pro- 
duce good queens. As said above, we 
can rarely rear good queens here before 
the first main flow in June, then there 


‘js usually abundance of queens and great 


quantities to spare, but then is when we 
cannot spare the bees to make the in- 
crease—we must have the greatest num- 
ber possible in our supers. 

And while speaking of swarming, and 
of keeping all the workers at super- 
work, if comb honey is produced, there 
is but one successful way in this coun- 
try to get good results in finish, and 
that is in very populous colonies. There 
must be a strong force of bees, for sev- 
eral reasons. If the nights were hot 
as well as the days, so that the apiarist 
would feel like sleéping outdoors with 
out covers, a comparatively strong col- 
ony of bees might be expected to keep 
the super warm and be out at daylight 
the next morning; but here the morn- 
ings are quite cool following a cool eve- 
ning and night, and many times the col- 
ony does but little fielding before 8 or 
9 o'clock. Strong colonies are neces- 
sary to sufficient heat. 

You may say that protection, such as 
an outer case over the super, would help 
out, and so it would. There is a more 
serious condition we have to contend 
with, and that is slow honey-flows, often 
intermittent besides. If your weaker col- 
ony had a strong or rapid flow, so as 
to keep them hard at -work all night 
ripening and storing what was brought 
in during the day, so that the activity 
would keep up a high degree of animal 
heat, to be followed the next day with 
a like flow, we could expect good super- 
work from almost any fairly normal 
colony. 

But somehow our flows are not regu- 
lar; they are often slow, and what we 
would call tedious, so tedious that 
neither the bees nor the master knows 
what to do next. There may be 2 or 3 
days that encourage to super-work, only 
to be followed by a lull of a day or two 
that discourages super-storing, and of- 
ten even starting at all in the super. 
lo get prompt starting in the super fol- 
lowed by a continued work there, we 
must have very strong colonies, so 
strong that they keep up the necessary 
heat day and night, so strong that there 
are a host of fielders sufficient to find 
some honey when it is to be had at 
all, and so keep up business in the 
super. To allow a colony to stop work 
in the super discourages and brings 
about lethargy, causes a crowded or 
honey-logged brood-nest, and not only 
cuts off the brood that should be be- 
ing prepared for later flows, but in- 
duces swarming. That is why colonies 
of only normal strength are more likely 
to swarm than the very strong ones. 


Send Questions either to the office o . 
. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, III. = | 
Dr. Miller does not ans 


Using Combs that Bees Died On. 


Are combs of honey that bees died on fit 
to put bees on again? INDIANA. 


Answer.—Yes, it’s all right. Sometimes 
the top-bars will be badly daubed with the 
feces of the bees; if so, scrape them off. 





Eight-Frame or 10-Frame Hive? 


1. I am a beginner in  bee-keeping, and 
don’t just know what size of hive to use, 
whether an 8 or 10 frame. I expect to run 
mostly for extracted honey. Which is best? 

2. Will a 10-frame hive prevent swarming 
more than an 8-frame? 

3. Do you think the bees will gather more 
honey in a 10-frame hive than they will in an 
8-frame? Iowa. 


Answers.—1. A 10-frame is probably better 
for you; especially for extracted honey. 

2. Yes, the larger size is of some effect in 
preventing swarming. 

3. Not necessarily. Of course a stronger 
colony ought to get more honey, but just 
as strong a colony can be in an 8-frame 
hive as in a 10-frame, for 2 stories of the 
8-frame can be used if need be. 





Italianizing — Rearing Queens— 
Loose vs. Nailed Bottoms. 


1. Would it be all right to send for an 
Italian queen, and when she arrives look in 
the hive, catch the black queen, and then put 
the new queen in? 

2. How long after the queen lays eggs, and 
they are capped, will the bees build queen- 
cells? 

8. Which is better, to have the bottoms 
loose on the hives or have them nailed on? 

CALIFORNIA. 


ANnswers.—1. Yes, many prefer that way. 

2. Not. sure I understand. If you mean to 
cage the queen in the hive, queen-cells may 
be started by the bees in a day, or not for 
several days. If you remove the queen, cells 
will generally be started in 24 hours or less. 

3. The best way is to have the bottom 
fastened to the hive by means of staples, so 
that you:can remove it at any time you like. 
I wouldn’t have a bottom that could not be 
fastened on, and a bottom that couldn’t be 
taken off would be worse still. 





Wire Excluders and Honey- 
Boards. 


Have you tried the new queen and drone 
excluders, or honey-boards, made of wire? 
Have they any claim to be classed as an im- 
provement on the Tinker perforated zinc, or 
is it only a scheme of the manufacturers? 

Thanks for the lift you gave the T-super. 
I think it has no fault other than that it is 
too simple for the manufacturer to charge 
three prices for. WASHINGTON. 


Answers.—I do not use excluders under 
supers, so I don’t use many excluders, although 
for some purposes they are indispensable. 
Having quite a stock of the old kind of ex- 
cluders on hand, I have never tried the wire 
excluders. I don’t suppose there is a great 
deal of difference, but one would suppose 
that the bees would like the smooth wires 
better than the sharp edge left by the punch- 
ing of the metal for the perforations. 

Don’t be too hard on the manufacturers. 
If there is very little call for an article, they 
are hardly to blame for not pushing such an 
article. One trouble, perhaps, is that intelli- 
gent men have condemned the T-super because 
they did not use it in the right way. If used 
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correctly, I don’t believe there is a better 
section-super in existence. An unfortunate 
thing is that one of the leading manufacturers 
has represented the T-super in a catalog in 
such a blundering way as utterly to misrepre- 
sent it. I don’t think there is any malicious- 
ness in the case—merely ignorance. 





Foundation Fastening — Wiring 
Foundation—Compression for 
T-Super. 

1. Please give directions for using a Parker 

Foundation-Fastener. 

2. Can it be used for fastening full sheets 
of foundation? 

3. Is it necessary to wire foundation in 
brood-frames where the hives will not be 
moved very much? 

4. Do you use any kind of compression in 
the Miller T-super? MINNESOTA. 


Answers.—1. Didn’t you get directions for 
using with your fastener? Put the section 
upside-down under the fastener, lay the foun- 
dation edge upon the middle of the section 
top-bar, raise the lever so as to press pretty 
hard upon the foundation, draw back the 
lever so as to slide the presser off the founda- 
tion, at least partly, lower the lever and re- 
move the section. 

2. I hardly think so. 

3. Yes, unless foundation-splints are used. 

4. There is no “Miller” T-super. The 
T-super is not my invention. I got it from 
D. A. Jones, of Canada, and I never could 
find out where he got it. I use a single 
super-spring in each super. It is crowded 
between the follower and the side of the 
super, at the middle. 





Golden Italians. 


1. What is the difference in appearance 
between the golden Italian and the Italian? 

2. Are they a larger bee than the Italian? 

3. Are they just as good honey-gatherers, 
and are they just as good in every respect as 
the regular Italians? 

4. I have 14 colonies of bees taken from 
the cellar on April 3, and I never saw the 
hives so full of dirt in front before, and now 
where they fly out, close around the hives, 
everything is covered with black-yellow spots. 
Is this a disease in my bees? If so, what 
is it, and what can I do for them? Other- 
wise they seem to be all right, and have plenty 
of bees in the hives. I never fed them in 
fall. They had plenty of their own gathered 
honey—from 56 to 78 pounds in each hive. 

OWA. 

Answers.—1. Italians, as they come from 
Italy, have 8 yellow bands, the first band 
(toward the head) being not very conspicuous. 
Goldens have 5 yellow bands. 

2. No. 

3. That question can not be answered by 
yes or no. There are Goldens and Goldens. 
Whether they are as good as the regular 
Italians, taken as a whole, is a question. 

4. Don’t worry. The bees are probably all 
right. Those spots are merely the droppings 
of the bees that have emptied themselves. 





What Ailed the Bees? 


The other day I found I had lost 2 more 
colonies of bees, one old and one new. The 
new one was full of honey and some dead 
brood. The brood-cells were all capped except 
one. The dead brood appeared natural. The 
old colony’s hive was also full of honey, and 
on one of the combs there were a few bees. 
Half of them were dead, and the other half 
were able to crawl some, but could not fly. 
On another comb were a few more dead bees, 
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but no brood. The honey I took out of the 
new colony has a dark, yellowish-colored sub- 
stance in some of the cells scattered through 
it; pollen, I suppose. Some people here call 
it bee-bread. What brood I found was not 
black, and did not smell offensive, and what 
few sick bees I found could move about some, 
and their bodies were not swelled, neither 
were the bodies of the uead bees, so I con- 
cluded that it was neither foul brood nor 
paralysis. If you know the cause, please 


There is a weed that grows here called 
aster, that yields honey in the fall, and there 
is always an abundance of white clover. The 
winters are mild, and last winter unusually 
so. KENTUCKY. 

Answer.—I am puzzled to know what is the 
trouble. Aster honey would not account for 
it. It is possible that there is no disease 
present, the colonies dying cff chiefly from 
weakness. Many colonies are lost in that way. 


Introducing and Rearing Queens. 


Last summer I had a good, strong colony 
in 2 10-frame brood-chambers, one on top of 
the other. I moved one hive with the brood- 
chamber and 2-3 of the bees to another place, 
contracted the entrance, but did not close 
it, and put a queen in a cage on the top- 
bars. A few days later I raised the cover 
and removed the empty cage. I reason that 
the old bees would return to the old stand and 
the young bees would accept the new queen. 
I was so sure that the plan would work that 
I did not open the hive again for 2 or 8 
weeks. Then I found it queenless, and, as I 
had no queen, I put it back on top of the 
other hive, and it is still there. 


Now, when the weather becomes settled, I 
want to separate those 2 hives and make 2 
colonies. How shall I do it? 

I understand that under favorable circum- 
stances the queenless part should rear a queen 
of their own, but they did not do it. Any- 
way it would take too long. ILLINOIS. 


ANnswer.—lIntroducing queens and _ rearing 
queens are among the uncertain things. Even 
the most experienced have occasional failures. 
On the face of it, one would judge your 
queen ought to have been accepted. And if 
not, a young queen ought to have been reared. 
Perhaps a young queen was reared and lost. 
You can hardly do any better than to try the 
same plan again. The next 20 times it may 
be a success. If you wish to have the bees 
rear their own queen, you might vary the 
plan a little. At the beginning of swarming 
time, take two of the poorest frames of brood 
with the queen and adhering bees, and put 
them in a hive on a new stand. A _ week 
later there ought to be the best kind of queen- 
cells started in the queenless colony. Now 
let the two hives swap places, leaving, how- 
ever, only one frame of brood with the queen, 
and that the poorest. That gives you all the 
flying force with the queen on the old stand— 
practically a shaken swarm, ready for fine 
super work, and the queenless part, being 
suddenly weakened by the loss of its flying 
force, ought to give up any notion of swarm- 
ing, which it would have if not thus weakened. 





Loss of Bees in Winter. 


Out of 23 colonies of bees I have lost 12 
this winter. They are in double-walled hives 
%-inch air-space. Some of the frames are 
11% inches deep, and some 9%. Last fall 
I took some %-inch and %-inch boards and 
made what I called a cap just large enough to 
cover the frames on top. I had %-inch bee- 
space so that the bees could crawl over the 
top-bars from one frame to the other. Of 
course they glued that down air-tight. They 
died in a cluster, and the combs were damp 
and mostly covered with green and yellow 
mold. The entrance is % by 6 inches, and I 
had that space reduced down most of the time 
to 2 to 4 inches. Did I fix them too warm? 
I think now that I missed it by not having an 
air-hole up through that cover. Of course, 
the hive cap went on over that cover. What 
did I do wrong, or what killed the bees? 
The other ones, fixed the same way, seem 
all right at present. They all left enough 
honey to have run them until clover time, and 
they were all left on the summer stands. I 
also had the hives all covered with tar-paper 
to keep the hives dry, and had boards to lean 
up over the entrance when it snowed or was 
bad, cold, windy weather. 

I am an old Union soldier and not able 
to work any more, so I thought I would try 
to keep a few bees to help out a little. This 
is my third year with them, and I have lots 


to learn yet. I take the American Bee 
Journal, and also have “Forty Years Among 
the Bees,” by Dr. C. C. Miller, and Root’s 
“A B C” book, and “Langstroth on the 
Honey-Bee,” by Dadant. 

The outlook for white clover at the present 
time here is not very bright. INDIANA. 


ANswer.—It is not always easy for a 
coroner’s jury to decide the cause of death, 
especially at a long distance from the dead 
body. It can only be guessing, at best. It 
is not entirely clear from your description 
just what was on top. It seems there was a 
sealed board cover with a %-inch space over 
the top-bars, but it is not certain whether 
there was the proper packing over that sealed 
cover. Some sort of packing should have been 
over that sealed cover to keep it warm enough 
so moisture would not settle upon it to drip 
down upon the bees. Possibly such packing 
was present. The 6-inch entrance was closed 
down to 2 to 4 inches most of the time. 
An entrance % x2 inches, making only % of 
a square inch, may not have furnished suffi- 
cient air for a strong colony, especially if 
that entrance was at any time clogged by dead 
bees. If any one has a better guess, I yield 
the floor. 





Signs of Queenlessness — Entrance 
Ventilation. 


1. What is the best sign of a queenless 
colony in the spring? 

- In Gleanings of November 1, 1908, on 
page 1327, under the heading, ‘‘An Adjustable 
Storm Door,” I do not fully understand how 
ventilation is secured. 

3. And do those who winter bees on the 
summer stands need to scrape out the dead 
bees? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWERS.—1. The best sign is to find no 
brood present when all other colonies have 
started brood. Even by looking at the out- 
side, you may be suspicious if you find the 
bees of a colony carrying no pollen, or very 
little pellets, when other colonies are carrying 
in great loads of it. 

2. I do not quite see what your difficulty 
is. The ventilation is just the same as at any 
entrance, the sliding door merely making the 
entrance larger or smaller. Not many bee- 
keepers, probably, would want to take the 
pains to be constantly changing the size of 
the entrance. If they should, the old Lang- 
stroth entrance-blocks are simpler. Merel 
two triangular blocks, one side of each block 
perhaps 8 inches, another side longer, and the 
third side of such size that the two blocks 
close the entrance all but half an inch. 


8. It is better, of course, to have the dead 
bees cleaned out. With the usual shallow 
entrance, and shallow space under bottom- 
bars, it may be absolutely necessary; for the 
entrance, otherwise, may become _ entirely 
clogged with dead bees. With a deeper space 
under the bottom-bars, and entrance at the 
upper part of the space, cleaning out the 
dead bees is not so important. 





A Dozen Interesting Questions. 


1. I have 2 colonies of bees. I would like 
to increase 2 or 3. Would you advise me 
to make artificial swarms, or wait for natural 
swarms? 

2. Can 1 do this and get a small crop of 
honey, by using full sheets of foundation both 
below and above? 

3. Does it pay to feed bees sugar syrup 
before fruit-bloom? 

4. Will bees work as well for a beginner 
as an expert bee-keeper, if properly cared for? 

5. What is the average crop of honey from 
a colony the first season? 

6. If a bee-keeper’s cost overruns the profit, 
which is to be introduced—a new bee-keeper 
or new queens? 

7. Is fruit-bloom a good time to make 
artificial swarms? 

8. How far apart should a “shook” swarm 
be set from the parent hive? 

9. have a nice hollow log that I would 
like to put bees in for amusement. Is 1:t 
best to lay it down or stand it up? 

10. Would they be likely to work in a 
super if set on the end? 

11. If I run a swarm into another colony, 
is there any certainty which queen will be 
killed ? 

12. Does it pav to buy queens for “shook” 
swarms when you have good stock to rear 
from? VIRGINIA. 

Answers.—1. If you have not had much 


experience it may be as well for you to have 
natural swarming. 


2. Yes, you ought to be able in a good 
season to get quite a crop of honey if you 
get a swarm from each colony and have no 
afterswarms. 

3. Yes, if there is any danger of bees 
running short of stores. 

4. Yes, with the same care there wil! 
no difference in results. 

5. I don’t know. It may run anywhere 
from nothing up to 200 pounds or more. _ 

t_ may be either way; it may be neither 
way. The best bee-keeper with the best queen 
may make a failure in a bad location or jn 
a bad year. 

7. No; it’s better to wait till the usual 
time for natural swarms. 

8. A shaken swarm is left on the old stand. 

9. Saw off square at each end and set it 
on end. 

10. Yes. 

11. No. 

12. With shaken swarms there is generally 
no change of queens, the old queen being leit 
with the bees. In general it does not pay 
to buy queens, unless -you expect to improve 
your stock by it. Still, M. A. Gill, one of our 
best bee-keepers thinks it pays him to buy 
queens rather than to rear them. 


be 





Moths in Combs—Banats or Car- 
niolans? 


1. I have a few colonies of black bees in 
movable-frame hives, and the moth-worms are 
getting into some of them. If I should intro- 
duce pure Italian blood of the 8-band type, 
would it kill out and keep out the moth? ~ 

2. How would the Banats or Carniolans be 
for keeping out the moth, or would a cross be- 
tween one of the above-named bees and the 
Italians be better? CALIFORNIA. 


ANSwErRs.—1. Yes, even a little Italian blood 
worked in will help to keep the moth at bay. 
Even blacks will hold their own pretty well, 
if strong, but Italians, even when quite weak, 
will conquer the moth. 

2. I’m not sure about it, but I think either 
of these bloods, or their cross with Italians, 
would fight moths better than blacks. 





Profits on Bees and Chickens—When 
ite Clover Blooms. 

1. I own a % share in a farm valued at 
$12,000. Do you think I could buy the rest 
of it and pay out on 200 colonies of bees and 
500 chickens? The rent of the place will pay 
the interest and taxes. 

2. What time of the year does white clover 
bloom in this State? ILLINOIS. 


Answers.—1. I don’t know. Doubtful. Of 
course, however, one might clear $9,000 on 200 
colonies of bees and 200 chickens, but he 
would need to be pretty well up in bees and 
chickens, and to live quite a few years. 

2. In the northern tier of counties it opens 
its first blossoms in the last of May or first 
of June, and earlier as you go south. 





Bees Deserting Their Own Hives. 


I had 82 colonies of bees, and I have lost 5 
of them. hey will swarm and come out of 
their own hive and settle on the outside of some 
of the other hives, and leave their own hive 
empty, with lots of honey in them. When they 
settle on the other hives, it causes them to 
get into the fight and kill almost all of them. 
What causes the bees to do this? 

KENTUCKY. 

ANSwERS.—Bees sometimes seem to have 4 
mania for deserting their hives in spring and 
trying to force their way into other hives, 
and it isn’t easy to say just why. Some think 
because they are weak and discouraged. Some 
think because they have started a lot of brood, 
and then the old bees have died off so rapidly 
that enough are not left to cover the brood. 
In any cases the advice given is to have only 
strong colonies in the fall. This is sound ad- 
vice on general principles, even if there should 
be some absconding the following spring 1n 
spite of strong colonies. 





Controlling Swarming—What Ails the 
Queen? : 

1. I have about 10 good colonies of bees, 
and have a word to say that might interest 
some of the readers of the American [Pee 
Journal. It is that this year is the best 
that ever has been known for honey unless 1t 
changes very much before midsummer. I put 
my first supers on February 29, 1908—the ear- 
liest I ever knew that bees would store hone) 
Today I put the second ones on some of tie 
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hives. Do you not think it is rather early 
for so much honey? The prune blossoms are 
just out this week, and where they get the 
honey from is more than I can tell, with very 
few wild flowers yet. Sage will not be in 
bloom until May. At this rate they ought 
to store a large amount of honey. Is there 
any other way to control swarms besides cut- 
ting out queen-cells? 

2. I have one colony that was hived late 
last year. I looked at it today. I thought 
it was queenless, as there were scarcely any 
bees at work, but I found a large, black-look- 
ing thing. After going all through I found her 
on the ground and she could not fly; and 
hardly walk. The colony has plenty of honey 
and hardly any brood, so I got a frame of 
good brood from another strong colony and put 
it in place of some empty. What is the mat- 
ter with this queen? \vhy should she have 
lots of feed and no brood to hatch more 
young bees? What shall I do with her and 
her friends? CALIFORNIA. 


-ANSWERS.—1. If you are running for ex- 
tracted honey, here is a plan that wita some 
is quite successful in preventing swarming. 
Just before there is danger of swarming, put 
the queen with frames of foundation or empty 
combs in the lower story, and all the brood 
in the second story, with an excluder be- 
tween the 2 stories. No matter in which 
story the bees are. If running for comb 
honey, instead of putting the brood in the 
second story, take it away entirely, giving 
it to weak colonies or making a pile of it 
to make a new colony. It may not be out 
of place to say that you can not prevent 
swarming by merely cutting out queen-cells. 

2. It may be the queen is old. Sometimes 
there are poor queens which are not old, 
and no one can tell just why they are poor. 
Better kill the poor queen and give the colony 
a better one. Likely, however, it will be bet- 
ter to break the colony, distributing the combs 
with adhering vees among other colonies. 





Redwood as Hive-Lumber. 


Will redwood, if used in making bee-hives, 
cause the honey to partake of the flavor of 
that wood, if a coating of linseed oil is used 
on the inside? That is the cheapest lumber 
here. CALIFORNIA. 

Answers.—I think redwood is used a good 
deal for hives, and I never heard of its 
harming the honey at all. I don’t think you 
need any inside coating. The bees can do 
their own coating. 





Queen and Drone Excluding Bottom- 
Slats. 

I am a beginner in bee-keeping, and my aim 
is to produce comb honey. I wouid like to 
know if it would not be a good idea to make 
the bottom slats of the first supers on the 
hive, queen and drone excluding. How far 
apart should the bottom slats be in order 
to be queen and drone excluding? By this 
plan I would save the expense of buying 
honey-boards. MINNESOTA. 


ANnswer.—Don’t think for a minute of trying 
such a plan. The space to exclude a queen 
is about 1-6 of an inch; but it must be ex- 
ceedingly exact. A very little more will let a 
queen through, and a very little less will bar a 
worker. Besides, with full sheets of worker- 
foundation in your sections, the queen will 
very seldom go up. I’ve produced tons of sec- 
tion honey without using any excluders. 





An Octette of Questions. 


1. Did you ever try 2 queens in one hive? 

2. Why is the T-super better than others, 
and why are they so short? 

8. Are the drones from one queen any better 
than from another? 

4. How could I get the queen that I want, 
to lay drone-eggs? If I give drone-comb they 
rear workers just the same. 

5. Why is it that the more honey the bees 
eat the warmer it gets? 

6. Do the bees ever kill the queen after 
her wings are clipped? 

7. If the queen be clipped and they swarm 
and the queen is lost, will they not swarm 
again as often as they have aueen-cells left? 

8. Does it pay to have full starters in su- 
pers? OrEGON. 

Answers.—1. Yes; a good many times I’ve 
had colonies with 2 queens, mother and daugh- 
ter, and a few times I’ve put 2 queens, that 
were not related in the same hive, but they were 
old queens. 

2. For several reasons; easier to fill, easier 
to empty, easier to clean the sections, etc. 


It is shorter than other supers because simpler, 
with no frames or holders to make it longer. 
That gives it the advantage that when de- 
sired a space for ventilation can be left at the 
back end. 

3. Sure; just as much difference in drones 
as in queens. 

4. A little before harvest time, strengthen 
the colony by giving it additional sealed brood 
from other colonies, and if tnere is drone- 
comb in the brood-nest she’ll lay in it. 

5. For the same reason that the more fuel 
you put in a stove the hotter the fire. Al- 
though it is slower, the combustion of honey 
in the bees is much the same as combustion 
of fuel in the stove. 

6. In very rare cases. But they might kill 
her just the same if you caught her and 
put her back without clipping her. 

7. Yes, in about 8 days afterswarming will 
begin, just as if the queen had not been 
lost; only the colony being stronger the after- 
swarming will be more certain. 

8. Yes; for many years I’ve used them along 
with many others, and wouldn’t think of doing 
otherwise. 





Reversible Bottom - Board — Decoy 
Hives, Etc. 


1. In July of the previous summer we se- 
cured a swarm of bees in a barrel. In the au- 
tumn a neighbor about half a mile from these 
bees began to make cane syrup. I did not no- 
tice that the bees came to bother at the syrup 
cookery then. But, anyway, if I have one, 
2 or more full colonies, is it probable that 
the bees then will come and bother at the 
syrup cookery? 

2. If one uses the reversible bottom-board, 
one side making a narrow entrance, for win- 
ter use, and the other side a wide entrance, 
for summer use, how can there then in both 
instances be a proper bee-space between bot- 
tom-board and bottom-bars of the frames? 

8. How do the bees enter from the bot- 
tom-board to the brood-frames? Do they only 
crawl, or do they both crawl and fly, as the 
case may be? 

4. I believe somebody said that bees never 
fly within a dark apartment. Is that so? 

5. Is it somewhat bad to reverse the posi- 
tion of a brood-frame in the hive, so that the 
end having been toward the front, thereafter 
will be toward the rear? 

6. How would it be to use insect powder, 
and a little “‘insect powder gun” for the sake 
of keeping extracting-frames—either those full 
of honey, or the empty combs—free from moth 
and wax-worms? 

7. Regarding decoy hives, would they not be 
much more inviting to the bees if there were 
also foundation-starters, or one of the frames 
having a full sheet of foundation. 

WISCONSIN. 


ANSWERS.—1. xes, there is danger. 

2. Usually it is the other way, the shallow 
space being used in summer, and the deep 
space in winter, a deeper space being desired 
in winter than in summer. However, I use a 
2-inch space summer and winter, in summer 
putting in a bottom-rack to prevent building 
down. 

3. They do both ways, if the space is deep 
enough. 

4. I don’t know; I don’t believe they often 
fly in the dark. 

5. It isn’t likely to make any difference. 

6. I doubt if it would work. 

7. Foundation would not be likely to prove 
attractive to the bees, but the old combs 
would. 





Increase Not Wanted—Frames and 
Splints—Italianizing Natural 
Swarms. 


1. I don’t want to increase the number of 
my colonies of bees any more than I will have 
to by natural swarming, as I will not have 
the time or money to take care of them. If 
I get a new queen, could I not do some 
requeening instead of working for increase? 


2. I had thought of working into your kind 
of frames. Would not the metal-spaced frame 
(Hoffman) with the bottom bar in 2 pieces 
to receive the foundation, work nearly as well, 
by using your splints? The bottom-bar of 
the Hoffman frame I suppose would have to 
be made heavier. 

3. I have fimished reading your book. When 
I came to Italianizing natural swarms I 
thought that would be just the thing for a 
farmer like myself, but, come to think of it, 
our best colonies do not always swarm first, 
and sometimes not at all. B, C, or D might 
be the first to swarm. In other words the 


bees might take a fool notion not to wy | 
out their part of the program. I suppose 
might be stimulated enough to make every- 
thing work out nearly, if not quite, up to the 
program. Ox1o. 

ANSWERS.—1. Castabely. You can introduce 
a queen of the new stock into any one of your 
colonies. Also, when a colony swarms, any 
time within a week you can destroy all the 
queen-cells in the mother colony and give it 
a queen-cell of the new stock. 

2. You can use foundation-splints in any 
kind of a frame. Neither is it necessary to 
have the bottom-bar in 2 pieces, nor to hove 
it heavy. If the bottom-bar is in one piece, 
let the foundation come down to it, being cut 
true so as to make a close fit, and then run 
melted wax along the edge of the foundation 
~ as to fasten it to the center of the bottom- 
ar. 

8. Now look here, you’re not going to let 
the bees beat you in a little thing like that, 
are you? Suppose you have a colony with 
your best queen, and it is the weakest one 
in the yard, and yet you want it to swarm 
first. Don’t go to stimulating. Just give it 
a frame of well sealed brood perhaps 2 weeks 
or longer before there’s any danger of any 
colony swarming. In a day or two you can 
give it another frame or two, and again after 
another interval, and keep on until it is the 
strongest colony you have. Take the br 
from the strongest colonies, and that will 
stop them from swarming, while it will turn 
your best colony toward swarming. You can 
also help matters after you have the hive 
full of brood, by taking away combs that 
are not well filled with brood, or that have 
young brood unsealed, and swapping them for 
combs that have mostly sealed brood. Thus 
weakening your strongest of the other colonies, 
and strengthening this one colony, why should 
it not swarm first? Then as often as it 
swarmed, you could each time set it in place 
of a strong colony, thus strengthening it to 
swarm again, and each time it swarmed setting 
it again in place of another colony, thus 
keeping it strong for swarming so long as 
its queen-cells last. 


Why So Small a Swarm? 


1. I got a queen July 18, 1908. I gave 
her to a weak colony and on August 30 I 
changed her to a stronger colony. This last 
colony showed quite a few yellow bees last 
fall. I have been watching them pretty closely 
to see the black bees disappear, but to my 
surprise the yellow bees began to disappear. 
I opened the hive yesterday and found the 
frames full of brood, but all black bees. What 
became of the yellow queen? 


2. Why were the bees so black? They don’t 
look like hybrids. 

3. After I looked in the hive yesterday 
(April 25), say 10 a. m., a small swarm came 
out. Maybe there was a pint of them. They 
flew in the air pretty badly scattered. I fol- 
lowed them. They went to a neighbor’s about 
a quarter of a mile away, who had bees, and 
they mixed with his bees. I suppose they 
killed them. They were in front of one of 
his hives fighting, and some were in the air. 
What caused them to cast such a small swarm? 

KAnsas. 

Answers—l. You don’t say whether you 
gave the queen without any bees to the strong- 
er colony, or united the weak colony, queen 
and all, with the stronger. I suspect the 
latter, and that there never were any yellow 
bees in the stronger colony except those you 
gave with the queen; and the queen was killed 
as soon as given. 


2. The probability is that there was a black 
queen in the hive at the time you gave the 
yellow queen, or else the bees reared a youn 
black queen, whose workers would be black an 
not hybrid. 

3. You don’t say what was left in the hive, 
whether all the bees went or not. If all or 
most of the bees went, it was a case of discour- 
aged bees deserting their hive, not an unusual 
thing in spring. 








Queen-Rearing — Reversible Bottom- 
Boards. 


1. If I put an empty hive-body under a 
colony of bees to give them plenty of room, 
and then when I want to, reduce to one hive, 
if I should put one hive-body on a new stand, 
would the colony without a queen rear one for 
itself? If I understand it right, bees can 
rear a queen if they have all stages of brood 
to choose from. 

2. I have bottom-boards that can be put 
upside down and there will be a larger en- 





















trance. When should I change them? I have 
them on the smallest way now. 
Iowa. 

ANnsweErsS.—1. Yes, if at any time you put on 
a new stand one or more frames of brood in 
all stages with adhering bees, the bees will 
rear a queen. But if too weak they may 
desert. Even if quite strong, you may not get 
a good queen, for there will be no field-bees, 
no honey coming in, the bees will feel dis- 
couraged, and a discouraged lot of bees is not 
the thing to rear a first-class queen. If vou 
vary the matter a little, you will have a good 
queen. When the colony is strong and honey 
is yielding well, take 2 frames of brood with 
the queen and aahering bees, and put them in 
a hive on a new stand. The bees in the old 
hive will be in the best condition to start good 
cells. About a week after taking the queen 
away, take away the hive with the queen, 
and put on the stand a story filled-with brood 
and bees (or as many frames as you like), of 
course taking queen-cells with them, from the 


old hive. Put the queen with her 2 frames 
of brood back in the old hive, and the bees 
will do the rest. 


2. The shallow part of the bottom-board 
should be put uppermost as soon as honey 
begins to yield, or even as soon as bees fly 
in spring, and reversed again after the fall 
harvest is over. The deep space is for advan- 
tage in wintering. 





Tough Spring on Bees. 

This has been a tough spring on bees here. 
The bees have got almost nothing. The peach- 
bloom is just passing with not much to the 
bees. Today it is windy and cold. No 


swarms yet. 
R. B. Perry. 
Greenfield, Tenn., April 12. 





Bees Wintered Well. 


Out of 125 colonies and nuclei of bees put 
into the bee-cellar last fall, 124 were taken 
out alive and in good shape this spring. The 
125th one starved through the carelessness of 
their keeper. Yet it is said that the golden 
Italians do not winter well! 

G. M. DoouitTTLe. 

Borodino, N. Y., April 11. 





Bees Wintered Well. 


Bees have wintered well. They have not 
gathered much honey yet. It has been so cold 
that the fruit has not bloomed yet. 

I wish that the next meeting of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association would be held at 
Kansas City, so that the members who live in 
Kansas could attend. 

J. L. Younc. 

Manhattan, Kans., April 20. 





No Loss in Wintering. 


Bees came out of the cellar in good order 
—50 colonies without any loss. I run for 
comb honey altogether. I have my hives and 
foundation, everything but sections. This 
makes 78 years without any vacation, but I 
don’t keep so many as I formerly have kept. 

Joun CLINE. 

Darlington, Wis., April 24. 





Bees Wintered All Right. 


I put my bees into the cellar October 15, 
1908, and took them out to fly March 31, 
1909, at which time they appeared to be all 
right, although the temperature in the cellar 
stayed at about 35 degrees, Fahrenheit, all 
winter. It was very damp and some of the 
combs were a little moldy. 

Davip E. Dosss, 

Indus, Minn., April 16. 





“Taming,” Bees, Etc. 


After reading the American Bee Journal, 
{ am struck forcibly by the difference in my 
knowledge of bees now from when I tried to 
handle bees before reading a word about them. 
In 1883 I first tried my hand at “taming” 
bees. I put on a heavy pair of fur gloves, 


took a pail of water and molasses, equal parts 
and I sprinkled the hive or box, then sprinkle 
the swarm like a woman sprinkles clothes | to 
iron, etc., but before I got my bees “put, I 
had a quart of them crawling in the fur of 
the gloves, all stinging and roaring. I put the 
colony in a frame-building to winter. In 
course of a few months I went back and 
found most of the bees in a window, dead, 
and the hive empty. I would know better 
now. 

I would like to see a law passed to com- 
pell a man to pass an examination before 
being allowed to keep bees. 

L. W. Benson. 

Liberty, Nebr. 


Bad Spring Weather. 


We have had some bad weather here since 
the evening of April 28. It snowed about 5 
or 6 inches, then a long warm rain for a 
few days, which melted the snow. This made 
a big flood. We have had just a day now 





and then that the bees could fly. Saturday 
and Sunday were very bad. I have 21 colonies 
of bees. hey wintered well—just one we 


one. They have been gathering some pollen. 
Rate E. STEVENS. 
Scio, N. Y., May 8. 





Cold and Backward Spring. 


Though the bees wintered splendidly, and 
are in fair condition still, there have been 
periods of long duration this spring with icy 
winds. I never saw the old bees taken away 
so rapidly before. Searching for pollen the 
get chilled never to return. Tonight, as 
write, the ground is white with 2 inches or so 
of snow, a steady fall of snow having been 
in progress some 3 hours. 

ALLEN LATHAM. 

Norwichtown, Conn., April 29. 





Swarms on April 6. 


I have 24 colonies of fine Italian and hy- 
brid bees in 10-frame Jumbo, double-wall hives. 
I have had 2 large swarms—one on April 6 
and the other April 11. Other hives are run- 
ning over with bees and will swarm soon. 
White clover is beginning to bloom.  Fruit- 
bloom is almost gone. hen comes black- 
berry bloom, poplar, etc., and cotton later. 

J. W. Lewis. 

Charlotte, N. C., April 13. 





Likes This Journal—Wintered Well. 


Out of 8 to 10 periodicals that come into 
my home, the American Bee Journal to me 
is the most interesting. have taken it but 
one year, but so tightly has it gripped my 
interest, that I belive I am safe in saying 
I will continue on its list of subscribers as 
long as I live and keep bees. 

am practically a beginner with bees, 
but have 23 colonies which have been win- 
tered on the sutamer stands without the loss 
of a colony, and what is still more remark- 
able, without the loss of one queen. 
GEORGE . FULLER. 
Cattaraugus, N. Y., April 1. 





Moving Bees a Long Distance. 


The moving season is doubtless well over. 
All have been seeking the Eldorado, and have 
yet to find that they have reached the de- 
sired place. I am one of the movers, having 
come to Southern Illinois from Central Louis- 
iana. I stopped short of Eldorado by 8 
miles, and so I suppose that I may expect some 
disappointments and failures. 

My move up here was a disappointment so 
far as the manner in which my car’ was 
knocked and brought up short with a jerk 
at some places, was concerned. It was a fail- 
ure as to my success in shipping my bees. 
My experience may be helpful to others, and 
so I will give it to you. 

I wired the bees in with galvanized screen- 
ing, nailing a wooden strip the length of the 
front of the hive to the body, and one on the 
alighting-board. I used hive staples to fasten 
the bottom to the bodies, driving them in full 
depth, and so set that the staples if con- 
tinued would form the sides of a triangle. This 
held the bottoms rigid and all right. I also 
used staples to fasten supers and tops to the 
bodies until my store was all used. 


_ Then I went to the tinner and bought some 
light-gauge galvanized strips, one by 6 inches. 
I nailed the remainder of the hives with these, 
using one-inch brood-frame nails. 

I placed all of the hives in the car with the 
frames running with the length of the car, 


excepting one hive, which was crosswise. This 
one exception was in the best condition upon 
my arrival here. Many of the hives were fairly 
well stored with honey and plenty o 
Some were well stocked with bees. 

Now the result: The hives having %-inch en. 
trance and the most honey fared worst. The 
bees clogged the entrance and suffocated. The 
heavy handling on the car broke down all of 
the full combs, crushing and drowning a great 
many bees. The hives having the least bees 
and stores came through all right. Every 
frame that was not wired had the combs 
broken. All frames which had been wired 
on the diagonal plan were also, and only one 
frame that had been wired in the standard 
method was broken. 

I estimate that I lost at least two-thirds 
of my bees. Some hives which had been fy]! 
stapled were broken open. These hives, of 
course, lost all of the bees by straying on the 
road. 

Now, if I were going to make another long 
move, I would use staples only on the bot- 
toms, and galvanized strips for the supers 
and covers. I would extract all of the honey, 
and place candy in two full frames for the 
bees to feed upon. I would have every frame 
wired in the standard way (I shall not use 
the diagonal wire plan again), and I would 
sell my bees before starting if I could get half 
of their value. This I could not do. I could 
have very easily given them away, or what is 
next to it, by accepting about their value. 
This I would not do, hence this experience. 

I trust that this may help some brother who 
feels that he must move. H. F. Hitcua. 

Harrisburg, Ill., April 16. 


f bees. 





Eastern New York Convention. 


The Eastern New York Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its second semi-annual con- 
vention at the Court House, in Catskill, N. Y., 
Saturday, May 15, 1909. Sessions at 10:30 
a. m., and 1:30 p. m. Bee-keepers’ headquar- 
ters at Bell’s Commercial Hotel. 

e desire the attendance of all who are 
interested, as there will be special matters 
for attention. We will also have discussion 
on seasonable topics, question-box, etc. N. D. 
West and other inspectors are expected to be 
present. Come and get the benefits of co- 
operation, some of which are reduced prices 
on bee-supplies and periodicals. Ladies espec- 


ially invited. 
D. A. Frazier, Sec. 
440 Second Ave., Albany, N. Y. 





Safe Introduction of Queens—Wiring 
Frames, Etc. 

In answer to Louis Macey (page 151) there 
is a way to have a queen lay during her in- 
troduction, and a very good way, too. 

Take a piece of wire screen about 5x5 
inches, ravel out all around the edges for 
about one inch, turn the ravelled ends down 
at right angles to form a sort of box. Now 
get a comb of hatching-brood, shake the bees 
off and bring it in the house, and select a 
spot where the cage will cover some hatching 
brood and also some honey. You must have 
enough honey to last the queen and hatching 
bees several days. An old, tough comb is 
best, as the bees do not gnaw around the 
cage so readily. 

rop the queen on just where you want her 
and press the wire points into the comb till 
the points come to the mid-rib of the comb, 
and replace the comb in the hive. The hatch- 
ing bees will never harm the queen, and if 
your work is well done so that the outside 
bees can not get in she will soon be laying. 
In 4 or 5 days, if all is well, and bees are 
not offering to molest her through the screen, 
remove the screen, and after noting the be- 
havior of the bees to her, close the hive up 
and let alone a few days, as too much tinker- 
ing often causes the bees to attack their 
queen. ; 

Now a word to Wm. M. Whitney and “Bach- 
elor Bee-Keeper,” in regard to wiring: i 

I would not think of saying that Mr. Whit- 
ney’s plan is “an absolute failure,” for no 
doubt he makes it work, but I failed utt: 
as the combs would be wavy. My plan 
use 8 horizontal wires in the Hoffman frames, 
and I get beautiful combs. I put the w 
in fairly tight and when I pick a wired fram 
up to put in foundation, I put my left hand 
against all the wires at once and press. 
such a way that the upper wire is slightly 
slacked, the middle one a little more. 
and the bottom one still more; this is 
allow for stretching of the foundation. 
I imbed the wires, I place them so they “* 
up” instead of down, and then the foun 
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tion never buckles. I use Dadant’s thin-brood 
foundation, and it never stretches enough to 
show on the finished combs. I extract all 
my honey, and sometimes have as much as 
4 tons, and am not at all careful with the 
combs, but the 8 slack wires always hold them 
in. 
In regard to the Illinois bee-keepers who are 
objecting to the toul-brood law, if Mr. Stone is 
positive that their bees have foul brood, would 
it be any injustice to them, or would it 
place him liable in any way, if he gave their 
names? As it stands, it reflects on ail bee- 
men in north or south of the State, no mat- 
ter how clean their apiaries may be, or how 
careful they may be about spreading disease. 
Many bee-keepers all over the country, when 
they order queens, would naturally steer clear 
of these two neighborhoods, and as there are 
several honest queen-breeders in this State, it 
reflects injustice on all alike. 
S. F. Treco. 

Swedona, IIL. 





Wintering Bees in a Warm Room. 


Wintering in a warm room, bees fly every 
day in winter. June 4, 1908, a _ colony 
swarmed. Ten days after swarming, they 
were looked over and 7 queen-cells found. 
Four were cut out and one left. One frame 
containing 2 queen-cells, well filled with brood 
and young bees, was removed and placed in 
an observation hive, to form a_ single-frame 
colony. On June 19, one queen hatched, 
and began laying June 80. The bees of the 
original brood had become somewhat reduced 
when the young brood began hatching on July 
20. Since then the colony has been very 
strong. August 22 I began feeding sugar 
syrup for winter stores, 2 parts sugar to 
one of water. They filled the frame about 
8-4 full by September 1, when feeding was 
discontinued. October 29 they were brought 
inside and placed on a table, with the en- 
trance of the hive opening into a fiying- 
cage. 

The cage is 2 feet square, made of 3-4-inch 
pine strips for the frame-work, covered with 
wire netting on all sides, with a door half 
the size of one side, for the purpose of clean- 
ing the cage, and setting in potted plants. 
Blooming plants, such as mignonette, ciner- 
aria, etc., have been kept in the cage at all 
times, also fresh water. After 4 or 5 days 
the bees appeared to have become accustomed 
to confinement, and every day during the win- 
ter they would come out into the cage, often- 
times flying about and returning to the hive 
without alighting. The temperature of the 
room has ranged from 50 to 70 degrees. 


On January 26, the queen began laying, 
and continued until a space of 5 inches in 
diameter on each side of the frame was filled 
with brood. 

February 8, rye flour was given them. They 
did not readily take this from a dish, but 
when sprinkled on the flowers, they would 
take the flour as readily as the original pol- 
len. At this time winter stores were getting 
low, and the queen stopped laying. 

March 27, I began feeding honey instead 
of sugar syrup. This will be continued until 
the outside supply is available. The queen 
began laying again as soon as feeding was 
commenced. 

One very interesting feature which the fly- 
ing-cage has made possible has been the ac- 
curate noting of the number of bees that have 
died from day to day during their confinement. 
During November, 93 died; in December, 60; 
in January, 154; in February, 201; in March, 
861. April has averaged shout the same as 
in February thus far, while the hatchfmg of 
the new brood appears to have kept the total 
number in the colony nearly uniform. 

Since the warm weather, the young bees 
appear more restless, and try to get outside. 
I shall let them pass out through the cage 
soon. _ Warrees. 

School of Horticulture, 

Hartford, Conn., April 8. 











MILLER AUTOMATIC DECAPPERS 


For all Frames and Sections. 
$5 to $35. 
Send for descriptive Catalog. 


APICULTURAL MANUFACTURING C0., 





Providence, R. I. 








Bee-Keeper Visits Manufacturers. 


The production and marketing of honey has 
always been one of my hobbies. I derive a 
great deal of pleasure in caring for my bees, 
and the busy workers net me a nice income 
each season. During the past 10 years I have 


of the modern qacinary which turns out sec- 
ie 


tions and other bee-supplies in large quantities, 
and the systematic handling of the material 
by the experienced employees, gave me_ the 
impression that this plant was a very busy 
e-hive. 
The next day I took the train and paid a 

















MiNNEAPOLIS PLANT OF THE MINNESOTA BEE-SUPPLY Co. 


used a good many bee-supplies for the proper 
care of my bees and the marketing of their 
honey. The majority of these supplies I have 
purchased from the Minnesota Bee Supply Co., 
152 Nicollet Island, Minneapolis, Minn. Hav- 
ing always had a desire to go through a plant 
of this kind, I called on this firm while on a 
visit for a few days in Minneapolis. 

This concern has a modern 3-story factory 
which is situated on Nicollet Island and the 
horse-power for operating its machinery is fur- 
nished by the water of the famous St. An- 


visit to their new branch factory at Buffalo, 
Minn., which is about 87 miles from Min- 
neapolis. Built of brick and cement, this plant 
is practically tire-proof, and the floor-space, in- 
cluding the additions, is about 100 feet wide by 
140 feet long. At this factory the lumber is 
cut direct from the logs,, which is then run 
into the two large kilns to dry. The crude ma- 
terial when properly dried goes into the fac- 
tory, and with the exception of about 12 opera- 
tions by hand, the modern machinery turns out 
the finished product. In the yards there is at 




















BUFFALO, MINN., BRANCH PLANT OF THE MINNESOTA BEE-SUPPLY Co. 


thony Falls. Their factory, including the ware- 
houses, gives them about 15,000 feet of floor 
space for the manufacture and storing of goods. 
The warehouses are arranged so as to store 
the different kinds of bee-supplies in proner 
order so they can be easily handled for prompt 
shipments. The lumber yards are situated in 
the rear of the plant, and run along the 
banks of the Mississippi River. The whirl 


present about 1% million feet of logs which is 
to be worked into bee-keepers’ supplies and 
berry-boxes. The many different modern ma- 
chines for the manufacture of the various sup- 
plies; the Corliss engine which develops 135 
horse-power, the 2 steam boilers; the 150 feet 
of shafting, the miniature railroad and cars 
for transporting material to the different parts 
of the factory and yards; the electric light 
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plant for furnishing light for the factory and to be congratulated on their equipment, and the 
yards; the side-tracks from the railroad, and facilities at their disnosal to supply the needs 
the perfect arrangement of the plant as a of the bee-keeper. Their goods are of the high- 
whole, established the fact in my mind that est standard and aside from this fact, they are 
this concern has the facilities for turning entitled to the patronage of the purchasing 





out first-class goods in the shortest possible public for the many courtesies extended to 
time. : their customers at ail times. 

_ Employing 60 men, the ——_ have a capac- PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER. 
ity of about 60,000 sections, 2,000 shipping- 





cases, and 300 hives, per day, as “well as numer- 
ous other lines of supplies, berry-boxes and 





’ 

crates. Car-load orders are filled at either Putnam’s Bee-Supply Factory. 

plant, but orders for smaller quantities are We show our readers herewith a picture of 
filled from the warehouses in Minneapolis. one of the familiar scenes at the bee-supply 
The facilities for prompt shipment over the factory of W. H. Putnam, of River Falls, 
many railroads, and the advantages in purchas- Wis. The question of sections is one that 
ing lumber from the great lumbering center, concerns every honey-producer. Basswood is 
makes Minneapolis an ideal spot for the home about the only material that has proven en- 
of a bee-supply and berry-box_ manufacturing tirely satisfactory for making sections. We 


industry. The Minnesota Bee-Supply Co., are are informed that there is still a considerable 


quantity of native basswood in the vicinity of 
River Falls, and that Mr. Putnam is instal] line 
a new equipment for the manufacture of },.° 
ter and more perfect sections than are ys,.\), 
found on the market. ate 

















. ennessee-Bred Queens 


37 Years Experience, breed 3-band Italians only. 

















i 


November Ist to July Ist || July Ist to Nov. Ist 
1 6 | 4. || 1 | e@!| w _ 
| Untested.......+:++-+++++| $1.00 | $5.00 | $9.00 | $ .75 54.00 $ 7.50 
Select Untested veveees{ 1.25 | 6.50 | 12.00 || 1.00 | 5.00 | 9.00 
Tested sccccccne| Le |e) Dae 1.50 | 8.00 | 15.00 
“Select Tested .............| 2.50 | 13.50 | 25.00 || =a | 10.00 18.00 





Breeders $4.00. Add twenty Sereons for queens to be exported. 





Nuclei, without queens: sien $2.50; 2-frame, $3.50: 3-frame, $4.50. 1 Full 
Colony, 8-frame, $9.00. 


Select the queen wanted and add to the above prices. 


NOTE 


I have transferred to my son, Benj. G. Davis, my straight 5-band and Golden depart- 
ment, and in order to receive the promptest attention, all correspondence for these should 
be sent direct to him. He practically grew up in my queen yards, rears queens by my 
methods, has had charge of this department for years, and understands his business. 














Prices same as above except Breeders, which are $4.00 to $10.00. No disease. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tennessee, U, S. A. 
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W. H. PUTNAM SAWING BASSWOOD BOLTS FOR SECTIONS AT RIVER FALLS, WIs. 


We remember Mr. W. H. Putnam as one of 
the jolly crowd that went in the special car 
to attend the «National convention at San An 
tonio, Tex., in November, 1906. He has de- 
veloped some skill as a public demonstrator 
with live bees. His colonies have taken first 
premium at a number of State Fairs, and 
his method of dealing direct with the consumer, 
is, in a way, an innovation from the estab- 
lished custom. We have met Mr. Putnam per- 
sonally several times, and take pleasure in call- 


ing attention to his growing and deserving 
institution. Its advertisement will be found 
on another page. 


“A Year’s Work in an Out-Apiary” 


This is the title of a 60-page, paper- 
bound book, 6x9 inches in size, written 
by G. M. Doolittle, of New York State, 
who is so well known to our readezs. It 
tells how an average of 114% pounds of 
comb honey per colony was secured in 
a poor season. Mr. Doolittle’s over 35- 
years’ experience in producing comb 
honey gives the weight of authority to 
what he says on the subject of bees and 
bee-keeping. The book is sent postpaid 
for 50 cents; or with the American Bee 
Journal one year— both for $1.10. Send 
all orders to the American Bee Journal, 
118 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 





Books for Bee-Keepers 


Have you a good bee-book? Many 
bee-keepers do not have. And that is 
where they make a big mistake. A bee- 
paper cannot take the place of a good 
bee-book. The paper is a splendid thing 
to read in connection with the book. On 
another page we make some generous 
clubbing offers of bee-books with thie 
American Bee Journal. Why not order 
a book when renewing your subscrip- 
tion? You will find the book and the 
Journal a great combination. You 
should have both of them. 
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Langstroth 
che Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth and contains nearly 
600 pages, being revised by that large, 
practical bee-keeper, so well-known to 
all the readers of the American Bee 
Journal—Mr. C. P. Dadant. Each sub- 
ject is clearly and thoroughly explained, 
so that by following the instructions of 
this book one cannot fail to be wonder- 
ee helped on the way to success with 

ees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.70 or, we will 
mail it as a premium for sending us 
FIVE NEW subscribers to the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year, with $3.75. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 


118 W. -tackson Blvd.,. CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNCAP 


your combs with 


MILLER AUTOMATIC DECAPPERS 


For Frames and Sections. 
$5 to $35. Free Catalog. 
APICULTURAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Providence, R. |. 


DOOLITTLE & GLARK 


Have just taken from their bee-cel- 
lars some of the finest Italian breed- 
ers ever seen. Prices, $2.50, $5.00, and 
$10.00. Ready for delivery May lst. 5Atf 
BORODINO, ONONDAGA CO. WN. Y. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Reared under supersedure conditions, un- 
tested at $1.00 each until after July 10th, 
when the price will be 75c. Queens ready 
after May 25th. Send for price list. 5A4t 


O.F.Fuller,R.F.D.,Blackstone,Mass. 
Reference, Arthur C.Miller,Providence,R.I. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing 























A New Honey-Spoon. 


Over in England they have a handy 
new honey-spoon—or at least a device in 
its handle that will prevent it from get- 
ting down into the jar of honey on the 
dining table, thus avoiding sticky fingers 
and spoilt table-cloths. It is a very in- 
genious contrivance, and should have 





a large sale among honey-consumers, es- 
pecially bee-keepers. It is well plated on 
high-class nickel. We have secured 
some of these very unique spoons, and 
will mail them at 90 cents each. Or, we 
will send a spoon and the American 
Bee Journal one year—both for $1.50. It 
would make a fine gift. 











** If Goods are Wanted Quick Send to Pouder.” 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


Bee-Supplies. Root’s Goods in Indiana 


_ Standard Hives with latest impepvements. Danzenbaker 
Hives, Honey-Boxes, Comb Foundation and everything that 
is used_in the bee-yard. Large illustrated catalog mailed 
free. Finest White Clover Extracted Honey for sale in any 
quantity desired. 


WALTER &. POUDER, 859 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Bee=-Talk 


BEE-TALEK is the title of my Educational Catalog of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, A val- 
patie pom mret touching upon many of the phases of practical Bee-Keeping. Price 10 cents. 
n part as follows: 


The Chantry Methods 
For the Expert 











j Insure an increase of 25 percent in Honey. 
Insure every comb fancy. 
No unfinished sections. 
Instructions for beginners direct the novice, step by step, through all the year. 
“ Heat Preservatives” covers some of the vital points in spring management. 
“The Bargain Counter” will be of interest to all. 
_ Infact, “ Bee-Talk” is a combination of bee-journal and price-list of bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies_ It will be worth many dollars to any bee-keeper who will follow its instructions. 
Because “ Bee-Talk” is valuable toso many bee-keepers who might not become cus- 
tomers, it is proposed to ask for 10 centsin stamps to accompany request. Same to be 
credited on any order during the year from person sending the 10,cents. 
hy do I charge 10 cents for it? 
lst.—Because it is different from all other bee-supply catalogs. ‘ 
There is information in “ BEE-TALK” that no other catalog can contain. 
“ BEE-TALK” isthe product of 25 years’ personal experience with bees, of two 
schoolmasters, extending over the western half of the United States. 2 
2d. — Bee-supply catalogs which are free contain little or no practical instruction to 
bee-keepers. : 
3d. —Some of our lists are getting old. Many people who were bee-keepers years ago 
have died, some have moved away, and many no longer keep bees. None of these 
people will care to receive a supply. catalog, and it isa wasteof money. Many 
supply firms print 100,000 catalogs. This involves four items of expense: 
(a) Getting the names. a ( My Prices to the Consumer 
(b) Cost of printing andediting the catalog. ) are Actually Less Than 
(c) The postage. } Other Firms Charge in 
(d) Clerk hire. Car-Load Lots. 


The consequence is that the business must pay these expenses in addition to all 
others, or stop; therefore the supply-dealer must add these expenses to the cost 
of his goods, and the beekeeper wonders why supplies cost so much. 

The prices listed in “ BEE-TALK” on the articles which I make are lower than 
the same class of goods can be bought anywhere else. To illustrate: 


Guaranteed Best Quality 


_ In Flat—Including Nails. 
; l Hive. SHives. 10 Hives. 25 Hives. 
Other Dealers—1%-Story 8-Frame Hive (D. T.)-. $1.85 $8.50 $15.50 $36.50 
My Price—1%-Story 8Frame Hive “ ..-- 1.40 6.75 13.00 31.0 


You Save When You Buy of Me ............. $45 $175 $250 $5.00 


4th.—Fall of 1907 the Minnesota State Fair paid me $50 to demonstrate with live bees at 
the Fair; Wisconsin State Fair paid me $50 forsame. ._ A 
rai 1 Minnesota State Fair paid me $110.00 in premiums for display of Bees 
an oney. . 
att 9 Wisconsin State Fair paid me $70.50 in premiums for display of Bees 
an oney. ; ; 
I mention these facts to show you that I can and wish to be of real service to those 
who want it, but I do not care to force myself on any one who does not desire my services. 
_ I therefore charge 10 cents for “ BEE-TALK,” and enclose a slip with each catalog 
which counts as cash when purchasing any goods from me. 


Recent Voluntary Testimonials 


STORY CITY, Iowa, Dec. 22, 1908.—I_am just tickled to death almost over the fine material 
and workmanship in the 100 hives just received. Beats Co. so badly there is no comparison. 

Joun EGENES. 

HALSEY, Oregon, Dec. 20, 1908.—The goods recently ordered from you have arrived. THINK 
THEY ARE FINE. Enclosed find a second order and $33.31 to cover. N. T. SNEED. 

ST. CROIX FALLS, Wis., Aug. 15, 1908.—We have put together the 1000 sections just received 
from you, and NOT ONE broke in putting them up. R. D. MCCLANE. 

TURTLE LAKE, Wis., March 24, 1909.—Lyeceived your card announcing your * BEE-TALK”’ 

for 10 cents. I would gladly pay you $1.00if you askedit. [learned more from your Catalog last 

year than I did from 12 numbers of......-.----.... You shall have my order for =e y year. 

° . AASE. 

BOSCOBEL. Wis , Feb. 27, 1909.—Some time agolI received your pamphlet called “ BEE- 

TALK.” I have read it, and I find no good reason why I shall not order my supplies of you this 

year, as I believe they are up to the minute; in fact, want you to start me in the bee-business be- 

cause you can start me right. J. R. KENNEDY. =< 

VIRGINIA, II1., April 19, 1009._Mr. W. W. Bishop sent his third order this year, and said, 

‘* Wish to say I never had better or nicer hives than yours.”’ LATER.—*‘ April 23, 1909.—I want to 

say: Nailed up the first of your hives this morning. I have had hives from 4 other parties, but 

yours are the best of the bunch in material, finish, and say, they go together so nice. I hope 

you are enjoying a good trade, I have only 10 colonies of bees, and work them for my own use and 
amusement, as I am 62 years old and cannot do hard work.” W. W. BIsHop. 


TWO CAR-LOADS 


of Bee-Hivés and Supplies on hand. Two competent’ foremen, electric-lighted, water- 
power plant, ALL at your service. Continuous run, day and night, when necessary. I 
expect manufacturer's profit only. A 

Write to-day and enclose 10 cents for ‘“* BEE-TALK.” 


W. H. PUTNAM, River Falls, Wis. 




















Bees and Queens 
FOR SALE 


Full colony in 2-story 8-frame L. hives, 
$7.00; price of queen to be added. 


NUCLEI 


One 3-frame Nucleus, $2.75; price of queen 
to be added. 


QUEENS 


Tested Queen in April and May, $1.25. 
ranted, in May, 75 cts.; $7.50 per dozen. 


War- 


Italian, Carniolan, 
above prices. 


or Caucasian, at the 


Virgin Queens of the above strains, 25 cts. 
each; dozen, $2.50. 4Atf 


ARTHUR STANLEY, 


Dixon, Illinois 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Our specialty is making Sections. All other 
goods up-to-date. 

AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 

10AMt Please mention the Bee Journal. 


PRIZE TAKERS 


Pharr’s Goldens took first prize at 3 ex- 
hibits in Texas in 1907. We will furnish 
Golden, Carniolan, Caucasian, and 3-band 
Italian Queens, untested, $1.00 till June 1, 
then 75 cents. Tested, $1.25 till June 1, then 
$1.00. For large quantities, write. Our 3 
band Breeders from W. O. Victor and Grant 
Anderson strains; other races from the best 
obtainable. “Prompt service and satisfac- 
tion,” is our motto. Address, 3Atf 


NEW CENTURY QUEEN-REARINGCO., 
or JOHN W. PHARR, 
Berclair, : : 8 


Mention Bee Journal when 








Texas 
writing. 


MR. BEE-MAN! 


We handle the well-known 


Lewis Bee-Ware 


at factory prices, such as Dovetail Wis- 
consin Hives, Sections, and everything that 
is needed by bee-keepers. Also, 


Dadant Foundation 





and 
Bingham Smokers 
Illustrated catalog free. 
The C. M. SCOTT Cco., 
1009 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





FOR SALE 


Hoffman Self-Spacing Frames, in the flat— 
2 cents apiece. 


MRS, AUG. JOSEPHSON, 
Box 121 Granville, Ill. 





Insure Your Gomb Honey Against Breakage 


You cannot afford to buy packing-cases for your comb honey til] 
you have investigated the new Crane Cellular Comb Honey Ship- 
ping-Case. See the description in April 15th Gleanings or in June 
American Bee Journal. 

Why not send 25c for a sample case and see for yourself ? 
price of sample case will be credited on your first order. 

At least send for a circular. 


J. E. CRANE & SON, . 





The 


Middlebury, Vermont 


CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS 


are the result of careful selection and breeding 
from the best honey-gathering strains of superior 
long-tongue Italians. Our methods will produce 
perfectly-developed, long-lived and prolific 
queens. Ifyou want bees that will winter well, 
build up rapidly in the Spring, and roll in the 
honey, our queens will produce them. 
We are now booking orders which will be 
filled in regular rotation, beginning May Ist. You should get in line by placing 
your orders early. 
Single queens—golden or three-banded—$1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send forci rcular—it’s an eye-opener. 


THE GOLDEN APIARY, Dodge City, Kansas, U.S. A. 


Three Millions 


The magic initials A. Y. P. E. are emblazoned on the Horizon of the Occident. 

They stand for Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, which means the World’s Fair at 
Seattle that opens June Ist and closes October 16, 1909. 

Six great transcontinental railroads will bring the people of the earth to this wonder- 
ful show, viz: Canadian Pacific; Great Northern; Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul, North- 
ern Pacific, Union Pacific,and Southern Pacific lines. Hundreds of steamships will aug- 
ment the throng. 

The Northwest Farm and Home-—the oldest descriptive and agricultural magazine 
in the world—will distribute free at the Exposition several million copies elaborately 
illustrated and containing articles by well-known authors which will make the periodical 
invaluable. 

Send for rate cards and sample copies. 


Northwest Farm and Home 
North Yakima, Wash. 





4Atf 














J. E. HAND will begin the season of 1909 with improved facilities for rearing the 


CHOICEST QUEENS 


He has developed a system of queen-rearing th at contains all the best points of other methods with none of the defects, ir 
cluding some valuable improvements of his own—in short, a system through which the highest queen development 
reached by correct and scientific principles, which means that he is now in position to offer to the bee-keeping p 
higher grade of queens than is usually offered in the utility cl owing to scientific methods wh I 
duce queens of a higher development than can be reared by the ordinary methods in vogue, and also to an improved method 
ot classifying queens which strikes the word select from our list, and gives a square dea) to all. No selects me 

culls, and the highest grade of queens in the untested and tested classes. 
strain of hardy Northern-bred red clover Italians, ‘‘ the very best,"’ 
United States, Cuba, Canada or Mexico, at the following prices; 
Tested, $2.00: 3, $5.00. Special prices on large orders. 








hese queens will be reared from a superior 
and will be safely delivered to any addres 
Untested, $1.25: 3, $3.00. Warranted, $1.50 
Valuable information free. Send for it to-day. 


J. E. HAND, BIRMINGHAM, OHIO, ERIE 


Red Glover & Golden Italian Queens Combined 


As honey-gatherers, color, etc., my strain have no superiors. 
for July delivery. Untested, $1.00. Select Untested, $1.25. 
guarantee a well-pleased customer. 





co. 











Orders booked 
Tested, $2.00. | 
Send for circular. 5SAtf 


W. M. PARRISH, Lawrence, Kan. 


COVERT, KAN., Sept. 12, 1907 
W. M. Parrish, Lawrence, Kan. x 


Dear Sir:—The queen I received of you in 1906 yielded, this year, twice as much 
plus as any other one colony I have. CLARENCE A. HALL. 
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get my ANT ‘ 0 Uj 
Fashion Book, 


ARAM 
HUNDREDS OF LATEST STYLES 


with illustrated lessons on Cutting and Dress- 
making, FREE, and I will scl! you all the 
terns you want for five cts. each, 
TI are the same bay 
you have always paid 1 
for at the stores, made by the 
same conte, and correct in 
ey ore 
publish’ Se tg ng 
calls a wee ¥, pape for 
e ery thomber" a family. 
An especially interesting fea- 
ture each week aret 
dren’s letters; and the 
Woman’s Department is 
unusually strong and in- 

























8 pecial features for 
omen folks is_ its 
fushions in which Ishow 
th e Pp - Rternse Let 
to save 

mi + 


MY SPECIAL OFFER 


ee e sag) Bes gh send =. 
the er’s all * 
(about 1000 pages) and Pwillser send. . big Paditon 
Book to you free, I also sell you any 
tern you want thereafter fo “F . oo t a 
for 5 cts. because I sez © them ce oneness 
and don’t make any p it. 1 ont wantanyp 
1 Ayn ms your subechiption = "the Mews 
Att. You will save se yee oe coat ° 
SA a year. WRITE 
You can use this be +f out now and mail 
to me with %c—Iic and 2c stamps taken, but a 
quarter almost always goes safe: 
JOHN M. STAHL—Enclosed 25c for Farmer’s Call for one 
year, your book of patterns, postpaid, and privilege of buy- 
ing patterns at 5c each. 





as Oe ee eeereseets se teesceseees SOOO O Ree EOE EOE ESOS OSOOEEe 


P. O. coceessseccccccccccece esseee Oeeeerecceecece 


evescceces eeecccecs sececceces 18 


Very Special Offer 
Send me 50c and I will sepd you the Farmer’ 
Call for one year, the Illinois: Farmer for - two 
years, the Fashion Book prepaid, with | privilews 
of buy patterns at 5c each. Use above coupon, 
but enclose 50c and write I. F.in the corner. 
Cut out the coupon right now, fill out, and send to 


JOHN M. STAHL, J.P. Sta., Chicago, Ill. 
(Prop. Farmer’s Call for past 25 years.) 


IF YOU WANT THE BEE-BOOK 


That:coversjthe whole Apicultural Field 
more completely than any other pub- 
lished, send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


—FOR HIs— 


“BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE ’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention Bee Journal when wring. 


BARNES 'sechinery 


Machinery 











= 
- , 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Western Bee-Keepers snow von 


how tosave morey. Send for our new cata- 
log of the best Bee-ware made. 


THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’H, Denver. Cole. 


SATISFACTION 


is what I guarantee to those who buy m 
leather- opera patien ages. Untested, 
June, 90c; 3 for $2.50; T $4.75 ; doz., $9.00 ; 
or mores at tbe each. pees Wc: 6 for S. 8: 
doz., $6.50; 20 or more at Wc each. HA 
8. ¥. TREGO, Swedona, Ill. 











“Forty 
Among the Bees” 






Years 






By Dr. C. C. Miller 


One of the Best-Known Honey - Producers in all the 
__ World 


HIS book of over 340 pages tells 

just how Dr. Miller manages his 

apiaries to produce the most 
honey, which, in turn, brings the most 
money. Dr. Miller has been 
“at it’ some 45 years, and so 
is competent to tell others 
the best way to be success- 
ful with bees. In 1903 his 
crop of comb honey was 
over 18,000 pounds, and he is 
not located in the best honey- 
producing part of the United 
States, either——Northwest- 
ern Illinois. 


The book is bound in substantial 
cloth, gold-lettered, and is sent post- 

paid for only $1.8; or with 
4Athe American Bee Journal 
one year for $1.50. (Or send 
us 4 new subscriptions to the 
Bee Journal—with $3.0-—and 








GEORGE W. YORK @ CO.,1* W;,J4CKSON BLVD. 
SS SS: lll lle 


we will mail you the book free as a 
premium.) Every bee-keeper ought 
to have both the book and the Bee 
Journal, if not already possessors of 
them. 

As Dr. Miller gets a royalty 
on his book—so many cents 
on each copy sold—every 
bee-keeper who buys it is 
thus helping a little to repay 
him for his effort to lead 
others to success through his 
writings on bee-culture. 


As we have a good stock of 
these books on hand, we can 
fill all orders by return mail. This 
is the time of year to read up on bee- 
keeping. Better send us your 
order at once for Dr. Miller’s 
book, and study it carefully 
so as to make the mostof the 
bee-season. Address, 

















Chick Culture 


isa new book by A.A. Brigham, Ph. D. It 
contains no fool theories, no crazy systems— 
just common-sense. It starts with the mat- 
ing of the stock birds and the setting of the 
eggs, and carries the reader straight 
through to the mature fowl. One chapter 
for each month—80 pages: fully illustrated. 
Price, 0c with a year’s subscription to 
“ Poultry Husbandry.” 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 
Waterville, N. Y. 





Stop--Look--Listen! 


If you want to improve your bees you 
should try at least % doz. of our famous 
fone. tonaued Italian Red Clover Queens, 

for business only. Will guarantee 
them to be equal.t to fhe very best queens 
bred in the Have been a queen- 
breeder for 20 years. Untested queens, after 
May 10,75 cts each: % doz., $4.00. Tested, 
$1. each; % doz., $7.00. Nuclei and full 
colonies in the season. Send for free catalog 
of Bees and Queens. 4Atf 


FRED LEININGER & SON, 
Delphos, Ohio 





HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


BINGHAM 






Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 
Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill.—This is the 3a)<:- 


BEE pear 2 recommend above all others. 

= wu. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 

be ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 

B A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the!cup 

: so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 

= All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 

x 1892, and 1903,’’ and have all the new improvements. 

Ps Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 

ry Doctor—-cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—34¢ - 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 ” 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... -90—23¢ . 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... .65—2 = 


The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. 


We send circular if requested. 


Original gem & Hetherington Uncapping-Knuife. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich 


Patented, May 20,"1879. 





BEST ON EARTH. 
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Now Ready 


The 97th edition of our catalog is now ready. If you 
have not received a copy and are ready to place an order 
for any supplies write for a copy. Our mailing list has 
Over 400,000 names, so time is required to get the entire 
edition mailed. We explain this so any one may under- 
stand why a catalog may not reach him early. 


The A BC of Bee Culture 








When we announced the completion of the new edition 
late in 1907 there was a good deal of satisfaction to notice 
the big buncb of orders on hand, although we did regret the 
unavoidab delay in getting the books to some customers 
who had waited patiently for months. Over two thousand 
copies of this edition have already been sent out. We be- 
lieve all urgent orders have been filled. We felt that the 
change of price to $1.50 postpaid might cause a little 
slackening in the demand. Not so, however, for in all our 
experience the orders never came faster. 


We have also of the English edition a half leather it 
$2.00 and full leather at $2.50, postpaid. 


GerMAN Enition, A B C der Bienenzucht in paper cov- 
ers, $2.00. Cloth-bound at $2.50, postpaid, to any country. 


Frencn Epition, A B C de L’Apiculture, cloth-bound, 
at $2.00, postpaid, to any country. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


If you haven’t seen a late copy of Conaiens you can’t 
tell from any how really magnificent it is. 
There are many valuable ents, and our subscribers 
just at this season of the year are telling how much they 
appreciate the paper. 


Each issue is very fully illustrated. The covers are 
done by the finest engravers in Chicago, and our writers 
are the best in the land. Besides dozens of writers of 
prominence whose names we can’t even mention Ry lack of 
space, we have such men as Dr. E. F. Phillips, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture; Dr. Edward F. Bi , Associate Editor 
St. Nicholas; F. Dundas Todd, former Editor Photo-Bea- 
con; Allen Latham, Connecticut, etc. 


A trial of six months (12 numbers) costs 25c. If in 
addition to your own subscription you secure others for six 
months keep roe on each one for your trouble. A liberal 
cash commission to those who do canvassing for us. 





Gasoline Engines and Power 





Honey Extractors 


For large apiaries, or where the honey comes with a 
rush and labor is scarce, you should investigate our power 
machines. A circular of these will be sent on request. 





THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 

















- Bee-Supplies 











Distributor of Lewis and Root Bee-Sup- 
plies. We are now prepared to furnish 
promptly a full line of Supplies and Berry 
Boxes. Choice new stock just from factory. 
Beeswax wanted. Send for Catalog. 


W. J. McCARTY, Emmettsburg, Iowa 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


40- “page catalog free. 

BEE- SUPPLIES Brimful of the latest 

' — = hives, etc. Janet 

will *ple se 

you in every way. Prices are pret. We can m make 
amy shipments as we carry a full line of A. 

Root .’8 supplies in stock. Don’t fail to write 

us if you are in need of supplies. Att 

JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., High Hill, Montg. Co., Mo 

Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Souvenir Post Cards 
for Bee-Keepers 


Twenty beautiful Souvenir Cards, illustratin 
the State Flowers of 20 States; on space reservec 


for correspondence is a well-tried honey-cook- 
ing recipe and our name. There are 20 different 
recipes. They will make a nice present to any 

uady. Send in 30c in stamps and we will mail you 
a set of cards. 


THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ass’ N., 
Denver, Colo, 


Italian Bees for Sale 


l colony, $5; 2 for $9; 5 for $20. 
Queens—Untested, 75c each; 6 for $4; 
Tested, $1 each; 6 for $5. Will put 
swarms into any style hive to suit pur- 
chaser. SAtf 

L. BOOMHOWER. 
Freehold, Greene Co., N. Y. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








MARSHFIELD BEE-GOODS 


FRIEND BEE-KEEPER—We are prepared 
to fill your orders for Sections. A large stock 


on hand. 


Also a Full Line of Bee-Suppliies. 


We make prompt shipments. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., 


Marshfield, Wis. 





IOWA-J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, 
Gregory é&! Son, Ottumwa. 
KA —-s C. Walker & Son, Smith 


MICHIGAN— Lengst & Koenig, 127 South 
13th St., Saginaw, E.S 
S. D. Buell, Union Cit 
NEBRASKA—Collier haw -Supply Co 
airbur 
CANADA-N. H. Smith, Tilbury, Ont. 





ARIZONA—H. W. Ryder, Phoenix. 
MINNESOTA- Nort western Bee-Sup- 
ply p ecmony. 
ILENOTS— L. Durham, Kankakee. 
HIO—F. uM Hollowell Harrison. 
TEXAS White Mf ; So, Blossom. 
WISCONSIN-—S. W. Hines Mercantile 
Co., Cumberland 
J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 








Westwood Red-Clover Queens 


A New York customer writes, “I have 
tried queens froma good many breeders, 
but yours are far aheadof themall.” 4A4t 
HENRY SHAFFER, 2860 Harrison Ave., Sta. L., Cincinnati, 0. 


Mention Ree Jeurnal when writing. 


A H d Type 
FOR SALE cutter ta toe be st 


working condition. It will be a bargain 1 at 


the price at which I am going to sell 
Write me at once before it is sold. 


F.A. STROSCHEIN, West Bloomfield, Wis. 
Mention Bee Journal when writizs- 
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Air-Spaced 


Hives are the best all-the- 
year hives for the bee- 
keeper who uses no bee- 
cellar. Can be packed 
with chaff if desired. 


**Sections”’ 
Foundation 


Of the highest quality, a 
trial order will convince. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


“FALCON” 


log of full line of our Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies. Feb. 
discount, 3 percent. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 











Honey and 
+ Beeswax+ 








CuHicaGo, April 28.—The market is dull, 
few sales of comb honey being made, with 


best grades ranging from to 12c: off 
grades from 1 to 3c less, with occasional 
sales of small quantities at 12 1-2 to l3c for 
the fancy. Extracted, white, 7 to 8c—the 
latter price for basswood ; ambers 6 to 7c. 
Beeswax, 30c. A. BURNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, April 29.—The market on 
comb honey is about over. There is no 
fancy goods in stock. Low grades are still 
abundant, but they cannot be sold at any 
sacrifice. Extracted honey fair; white sage 
selling at 9c; amber in barrels at 6 1-4 to 

§1-2c. Beeswax is selling slowly at $33 per 
100 Ibs. C.H WEBER & Co. 


TOLEDO, April 28.—There is practically no 
demand for comb honey. We are making 
sales in a small way at 14 1-2 to l5c, with no 
domana for lower grades. White clover in 

barrels or cans is worth7 1-2 to 8c in a retail 
way. Amber, extracted, Calfornia, 6 1-2 to 
7c. Beeswax 28c se and 30c in trade. 

THE GRIGGS Bros. Co. 


DENVER, April 29.—Demand for honey is 
light. We quote: No.1] white, per case of 
24 sections, $3.00; No. 1 light amber, er 
partly granulated comb honey, $1.75 to $2.40 
per case, according to condition. White ex- 
tracted honey, 8% to Sc per pound +f light am- 
ber, 7% to84c; strained, 6 to7c. We pay 25 
to 26 for clean yellow beeswax delivered 


hae CoLo. HONEY PropuceErRs’ ASs'N. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, April 30.—There is 
some demand for honey though the market 
is still rather inactive. Best white clover 
comb honey would bring on arrival 13 to lfc., 
and sells in a wholesale way at 15 to 16 1- 2c. 
Best extracted wholesales at 91-2c, For 
= -eswax I offer 30c in cash or 32c in ex- 

change for bee-supplies. 

EDMUND W. PEIRCE. 


SAN Francisco, April 12. — Replying to 
your favor of the 27th ult. relative to market 
Quotations on honey, would say as far as we 
' now there is notacar of honey left either 
in Southern California or the San Joaquin 





Highest price in cash or 
supplies. Write for Cata- | 
J 





of hives, 


Please Rush My Order 


We can, as we have several carloads 
sections, foundation and all 
other bee-supplies. 


Give Us A Trial 











\AOLOM NIE LOLOD DIN 


Shipments are made the same day order is received. 


# We can supply Red Clover and Golden Yellow Queens. 


C. H.W. WEBER 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 


SING A10}IV-] $1004 IV 


CINCINNATI 
.OHIO... 


Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 








Valley. There is a limited quantity in the 
northern section of the State of inferior 
quality, but outside of this it is our opinion 
the market is absolutely bare. The indica- 
tions for the coming crop are excellent, and 
there is a general opinion there will bea 
very good crop of honey the coming season. 
GUGGENHIME & Co. 


Boston, May 1.—We quote: 
comb honey, l5c: No. 1, l4c; white extract- 
ed, 8 1-2c; light amber, 7 1-2c. Beeswax, 30c, 

BLAKE, LEE Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 29.— Fancy white 
comb honey, 18c; No. 1, 16 to 16 1-2c; amber, 
14 to 14 1-2c. Extracted honey, fancy, 9 1-2c 
in 60 lb. cans; amber, 7 1-2c. 

Wo. A. SELSER. 


Los ANGELES, May 3. — Water-white ex- 
tracted, 8c; white, 7 1-2c; light amber, 7c; 
amber, 5c. Fancy white comb, l6c; No. 1 
white, l5c; fancy light amber, l4c; No.1 
light amber, 12 1-2c. H. J. MERCER. 


KANSAS City, Mo., May 8.—There is no 
special change in the honey market since 
our last quotations. The demand for ex- 
tracted is light while the supply is fairly 
good. vos oeate No. 1 white comb, 24 sec- 
tions, $2.50 to $2.60; No.2 white and amber, 
$2.25: extracted, white, per pound, 6 1-2 to7e: 

extracted, amber, 6c. ‘Beeswax, 25 to 28c. 

C. C. CLEMONS Prop. Co. 


NEw York, April 29.—There are no new 
features whatsoever in regard to comb 
honey. Extracted isin fairly good demand. 
The old crop is fairly well cleaned up and 
the stocks on the market are not heavy. We 
hope for an increased demand during the 
next 3months. Prices are ruling about the 
same. California extracted is selling at 
from 6 1-2to81-2c. Southern and West - 
dia at from 58 to 65c per gallon, according fo 
quality. Beeswax steady at from 29 to We. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


INDIANAPOLIs, April 28.—There is avery 
favorable demand for best grades of both 
comb and extracted honey: and while job- 
bing houses are fairly weil stocked, very 
little honey is now Solan offered by pro- 


HONEY FOR SALE 


We are pepSuects and shippers of ex- 
tracted alfalfa honey,in car lots, put up in 
5-gal. cans,two cans to the case. Every can 
is inspected betore leaving our warehouse, 
and allshipments are guaranteed equal to 
sample in quality. 

Sample and price on application. 5A3t 


IMPERIAL VALLEY BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATON, 
El Centro, California 


Fancy white 








ducers. Jobbers are making sales at the 
following prices: Fancy white comb, 14 to 
15c; No. 1 white, 12c. White clover ex- 
tracted, in 5-gallon cans, 8 1-2to9c. Amber 
honey is in ew demand, and prices not es- 
tablished. Bee-keepers are scbiaas 29 to 
3lc for beeswax. WALTER S. POUDERig 


We will Buy and 
Sell 


HONKY 


of the different grades and kinds, 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 
you intend to buy, correspond 
with us. 


We are always in the market 
for 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 








HONEY “"° BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying, 
or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 South Water $i. Chioago, Ill 
Mention Bee Journal wher writing 





DADANT’S FOUNDATION 








It is the PURIFYING 





of beeswax for our 1909 trade. 
get our prices. 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION 





Do not sell your beeswax until you 


It Excels.... 


What’s in a Name? 


That depends on whose name it is. 
It depends on the quality of the goods the name represents. 
makes DADANT’S FOUNDATION so well known and well liked, but it is the 


Quality of the Goods 


That’s what backs up the name, and the quality is backed by 30 years of successful 
experience in foundation making. 
EVERY INCH of DADANT’S FOUNDATION is equal to the best inch we can make. Do not fail 

to insist on Dadant’s make when you order your foundation. 
dealer claims that his foundation is made by the same process. 
PROCESS that counts. Our method of purifying has been unequaled for 
years. This method leaves every essential in the pure$beeswax, and our Foundation does not have the 
odor of wax cleansed with acids. 


That is why several large honey-producers who have tested our foundation side by side with other 
makes, have found ours to be the best, and the best liked by the bees. 


BEESWAX 


Agents for Dadant’s Foundation in every part of the United States. 


DADANT & SONS, : : 


It depends on what the name represents. 


Accept no substitute even though the 


get our quotations. We have received up to Api sist 
We will need over 80,000 pounds more before January 1 tes usa card and 


Hamilton, Illinois 


It is not the name that 


S.LNVQaGQVd 


over 80,000 pounds 


NOILVGQNAOd 











DADANT’S FOUNDATION 























Bee-Supplies for Season of 1909 








Complete stock on hand, as our plant has been running steadily so as to 
take care of the demand for Bee-Supplies the early part of the coming sea- 


son. We are practically overstocked 


at this time and advise those in need of 


Bee-Supplies to order now (shipments may be delayed until you want the 
goods) before the contemplated advance in prices all along the line. Lumber 
is dearer and labor has never been so high, but we agree to protect our pa- 
trons at present prices upon receipt of their orders at this time. 


It will cost you only one cent for a postal card to get our delivered prices 
on Dovetailed Hives, Sections, Section-holders, Separators, Brood-frames, 


Foundation, Smokers, Extractors 


Shipping-cases, etc. It may mean a sav- 


ing to you of many dollars. Itis the natura advantage we have over others 
that enables us to make 2 ou the Best Price. There are no better goods then 


ours, and we GUARAN 


EE SATISFACTION or REFUND your MONEY 


Being manufacturers we buy lumber to advantage, have lowest freight- 
rates, and sell on manufacturer’s} profit basis. Let us quote you prices. 


Prompt shipment guaranteed. 


MINNESOTA BEE-SUPPLY COMPANY, 


152 Nicollet Island, 








75c and $1.00 


Queens on Approval 


By return mail. If not satisfactory leave in 
Post-Office. Write for special prices on 
Bees and Supplies. 


A. M. APPLEGATE, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


' 878 Ninety and Nine 


percent of my queens are purely mated, and 
they cost no more than queens xou think are 
pure. My 12-page circular is fit fora place 
on the Library Table, and tells about the 
two best races of bees in the world. Free 
for a postal. 


A. D. D. WOOD, Box Gi, Lansing, Mich. 











CAPONS bring the largest profits 


—100 per cent more than other poul- 
my. ss is easy and soon 


ve poultrymen use 
PILLING 97; 
ING SETS 
Postpaid $2.50 per set with free instruc- 
tions. The convenient, durable, ready- 
for-use kind. Best material. Wealsomake 
Poultry Marker 25e¢, GapeWorm Extractor 250 
French Killing Knife 60c. Capon Book Free. 
G. P. Pilling & Son, Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 


QUEENS 


Of High Quality 


Our queens are reared by the most ap- 
ved methods by a queen specialist o! 
ears’ experience. 

e breed the Leather-Colored, Red 
Clover, and Golden Italians. 

We solicit the trade of all bee-keepers 
wishing to secure a hardy, prolific race of 
Italians, whose heney-antting qualities 
have been proven superior. 

Gotect untested..... 7s 1g. doz. 4 1 doz $ 9 ee 
Select tested.. a *¢4 $38 ay 16.25 

Queens by return mail. Prices for large 

quantities on application. Circular free. 


SIRES BROS. & CO., 
North Yakima, Wash. 


FOR SALE CHEAP 14°..)°:)": 


frames—new, never been used. A! O30 
Selatan of bees in 8-frame hives—in any quant!'y 


J.E. LINDER, Rt. 1, Stockholm, Wis. 











